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CO-OPERATIVE SETTLEMENTS. 
BY HORACE GREELEY. 


HE first earthly need of every human being is 
subsistence ; the second—hardly less impera- 
tive—is a home. How large a proportion even of this 
favored people are without comfort-giving homes; 
how manyeven of those who are decently sheltered 
live in other men’s houses, and are liable to be ejected 
whenever their own poverty or the owners’ caprice 
shall so dictate; how many more than is generally 
suspected have absolutely no homes at all, I will not 
here set forth. Suffice itthat every one needs a home, 
and in this country should resolve to have one that 
is truly his own. 

There are men so imbecile, inefficient, infirm or 
crippled, that they can hardly hope to win a home 
for themselves. For these or to them, I do not here 
speak. Inthe breasts of all others, I would gladly 
incite an ardent wish, a stern resolve, to be absolute 
owners of the roof that shelters them, the walls 
which protect them from the blasts of winter, the 


spot of earth whereto they severally turn anxious | 


and loving eyes when they think of. home. 

Weare forty millions of people, whereof I esti- 
mate fully half are tenants or vagrants. I would 
gladly reduce the proportion of my countrymen who 
are either homeless or home-borrowers ; I would fain 
impel and facilitate their speedy acquisition of 
homes. 

Codéperation in settlement is among the means to 
thisend. Let me try to elucidate it: 

There are this day very cheap lands to be had in 
almost every State as well as every Territory of our 
vast Union. Some that sell for $100 per acre are 
quite as cheap as equally fertile acres that the gov- 
ernment proffers to actual settlers for the cost of sur- 
veying and making out the papers. Iknow lands 
within an hour’s ride of this city that are quite as 
cheap, all things considered, as those of Kansas or 
Minnesota at ten shillings per acre—and these last 
are very good and cheap. Yet, I fully justify the fa- 
ther of a houseful of young children, or the young 
man with $100 as his whole estate, who strikes off 
into a new State, there to hew out of the wilderness 
a home which he despairs of paying for in an older 
and richer community. 

But the coéperative principle is applicable to set- 
tlers in the farther or nearer West, in the South, in 
Texas, in New Jersey, or right around our city. Let 
me explain: 

A thousand city mechanics, earning from $12 to $30 
each per week, and living in hired tenements, realize 
their need of homes of theirown. They determine 
first to buy the land whereon those homes shall be lo- 
cated. And they do not care to give $500 to $1,000 
each fer suburban building lots, when they can ob- 
tain as eligibleat half the cost by combining and 
buying. at. wholesale. To enable them to do this, 
they organize, choose officers, including a treasurer 
in whom they can implicitly trust, and commence 
paying in $3 each per week, covenanting to do so 
throughout the ensuing year. The whole expense of 
this need not exceed $1,000, which they pay by a 
preliminary assessment of 4 each. 

When they shall have paid in from $25. to $50 
each, so as to have a moral assurance that no one can 
back out without some one standing ready to take 
his place, they select a locating committee, and send 
it out in quest of a tract suited to their purpose. For 
$100,000, they can doubtless buy enough to give each 
a quarter of an acre, after reserving lets for a little 
square or park, for hotels, stores, schools, churches, &c. 
By the time the location is fixed, and the necessary 
searches made and papers prepared, they have 
$100,000 in the treasury wherewith to pay for their 
land cash down and take a clear deed of it. As their 
further payments are made, the proceeds are devoted 
to surveying, grading, draining, opening streets, &c. ; 
so that, within a year or so of the day of their first 
weekly payment into this common fund, they have 
their lots ready to be assigned or distributed, and 
may assign them by choice, by lot, or by selling each 








common fund. The gist of the matter is, that by 


so purchasing and distributing they have doubled | 
the value of the property, and their lots that cost | 
them $150 each are worth from $300 to $1,009, and | 
will rapidly advance as their dwellings shall be | 


erected thereon. 


The principle is applicable to settlement in any | 
A thousand heads of families 


old or new region. 
in any eastern city or county may make terms with 
railroads for the transportation of their persons or 
goods at a far less rate than though they bargained 
separately. 
by families, they can save a large per cent. by making 


| one contract for the whole. And in the purchase of 


lands from a railroad or private owner, a great re- 
duction may be secured by buying fora thousand 
settlers at once. 

Nor does the advantage end here. A thousand im- 


| necessary to give pleasure tohim. Thus we are re- 


deemed from the power of sin, and enabled to live 
soberly, righteously and godly in this present world, 
looking for that blessed hope and the glorious ap- 
pearing of the great God and our Saviour Jesus 
Christ. Thus we walk by faith, because we walk 


| like Enoch of old with God, guided by his Spirit and 


Even though they make the journey | 


migrants to Virginia, to Texas, to» Minnesota, to 


Nebraska or Colorado, may not only buy the land 
they need more cheaply by wholesale than other- 


wise ; they may, by thus buying and settling in a clus- | 


ter, have a community of farmers and artisans, with 


mills, shops, &c., at hand, instead of the long jour- | 


neys to reach them now generally required of pio- | 
neers. I am quite sure that a colony so selectingand | 
buying lands in common, can achieve in five years a | 


condition of thrift and comfort which is not averaged | 
in twenty years by those who, with equal capacity | 
and means, plunge into the wilderness in isolated | 
| what elsewise would be far beyond its capacities, 


| families, and thus seek to make themselves homes. 


The theme is fruitful, and I have barely entered 
upon it. There may be improvements which I have 
not even suggested, as there are points on which I 
have not had time totouch. Let whoever can pre- 
sent a better outline; but let us unitedly resolve 
that our countrymen shall be incited and encouraged 
to provide themselves, each and all, with unrented 
and unmortgaged homes. 





WHAT IS FAITH? 
BY LYMAN ABBOTT. 


T seems strange that there should have been 
among Christians, who believe in the divine in- 
spiration and authority of the Scripture, so much 
discussion concerning the meaning of the word 
Jaith. andso many different attempts to define it, 
when the Bible itself contains a very clear and ex- 


plicit definition of faith, and devotes an entire chap- | 


ter to a historical illustration of that definition. 
“Faith,” says the author of the Epistle to the He- 
brews, “is the substance of things hoped for, the evi- 
dence of things not seen.” It is evident that this is 
not merely an act of the understanding, and it is 
still more clear by some of the illustrations which 
follow; that of Moses, for example, who “ endured 
as seeing Him who isinvisible.” A similar defini- 
tion is afforded in terms but slightly different by the 
Apostle Paul in writing to the Corinthians, where he 
says, “We lock not atthe things which are seen, 


but at the things which are not seen.” By faith, | 


then, in its simplest form, we understand to be meant 
the power, or faculty, or habit of realizing unseen reali- 
ties, and especially of communing directly and imme- 
diately with the invisible God. It is not belief in mir- 
acles, or in the word of God, or in a historic Christ, 
“For henceforth know we no man after the flesh; 
yea, though we have known Christ after the flesh, 
yet now henceforth know we him nomore.” Itis 
the power of directly and immediately perceiving, 
appreciating and laying hold of the present and un- 
seen Christ. The human soul was made to live not 
apart from God, but united to Him, and drawing con- 
stantly its spiritual life from Him, as the branch 
from the vine. By sin we are separated from God, 
and so lose the source of our spiritual life. By faith 
we are reunited to Him, and made sons of God once 
more. Thus without faith it is impossible to please 
God, because a godles; life, a life out of and away 
from God, lacks the first and fundamental quality 





inspired by his conscious presence. Faith is nota 
knowledge, it is a life; it is not an act of the under- 
standing, it is a power of spiritual apprehension, by 
which “ we have received not the spirit which is of 
the world but the spirit which is of God.” 

This interpretation-of faith, as that by which we 
receive 2nd reap the benefits of the life of God in 
the soul, explains why it is treated in the Bible as 
the very source and fountain of all virtue, as the 
true test of character, the “one thing needful.” 
“Among Christians,” says Mr. Lecky, “the ideals 
have commonly been either supernatural beings, or 
men who were in constant connection with superna- 
tural beings.” Heis right. The very teaching of 
the Scriptures is this, that every man should be in 
constant and intimate connection with his heavenly 
Father ; that he is not made to live by bread alone, 
but by every word, or, as the Germans express it, by 
“the all” which proceedeth from the mouth of God; 
that the Spirit of God acts immediately and directly 
upon the human soul, strengthening its courage, 
quickening its moral sense, enlightening its judg- 
ment, isspiring all its faculties with peculiar power, 
and enabling it constantly to do, to bear, to suffer 


They measure the human soul, not by its inherent 
powers, but by its readiness to receive and profit by 
this divine companionship: not by its native wis- 
dom, courage, or goodness, but by its faith. It is 


| this which gives to Hebrew history its peculiar 


charm, and makes it dear to thousands of readers 
who are ignorant of Tacitus, of Herodotus, of Plu- 
tarch. The whole Bible culminates in one word, 
Immanuel—God with us. So the whole life of man 
is derived through the one power of faith, by which 
we receive God into our hearts and inearnate him in 
our lives. 





* THE DEBATABLE LAND.* 
BY MRS. H. B. STOWE. 


R. OWEN’S book, of this title, ought to be 
reckoned as of the same class and intent with 
Darwin’s late work. Itisa study into the obscure 
parts of nature, conducted in the only true method, 
by the exhibition of well-selecjed facts, observed 
and recorded with all the accuracy and care which 
the author could bring to bear upon them. 

Now, itis a very remarkable thing, that a com- 
pany of naturalists, with Agassiz at their head, may 
sail into unknown seas, and send us home all sorts of 
surprising accounts of hitherto unknown fishes and 
reptiles, and of particuiars in their lives and conver- 
sation hitherto undreamed of,—and yet nobody 
doubts their word on account of anything unusual or 
singular in the facts stated. It seems to be a conceded 
point that the varieties in the lower animal world are 
well-nigh endless, its laws and workings little known, 
and that therefore anything is credible which is as- 
serted by a man in the habit of making minute and 
careful observations. But for some reason or other 
when a philosophic inquirer proceeds to apply the 
same methods to that large class of singular facts 
which are covered by the title of this book, and to 
state his results, he is often met by scientists in the 
most unphilosophic temper. 

“ Why should it be thought a thing inereilible with 
you that God should raise the dead?” wasthe in- 
quiry of St. Paul ages ago, and never answered. . 
Now, a priori, there is no evidence against the possi- 
bility of invisible orders of being, spiritual exist- 
*The Debatable Land between this World and the Next, with 


Ttustrative Narratives.” By Robert Dale Owen. New York: G. W. 
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ences, such as St. Paul describes. The Apostle av gijs 
himself of the infinite variety observable in gature 
to illustrate his argument: All flesh is no* the same 
flesh ; but there is one kind of flesh of ~ gon; another 
flesh of beasts, another of fishes, gq another of 
birds. There are also celestir’, podies, and bodies 
terrestrial. But the glory of ‘he celestial is one, and 
the glory of the terrestrir’, is another. 

We observe in na*ure, as far as we can follow it 
downward, that itis full of orders of life, endowed 
with separate wills, moving according to certain 
laws of their nature; and that from the lowest infu- 
soria uy to human beings there is an unbroken chain 
of LEving existences, endowed with the power of 
choice. - Looking at -the race of man, we observe 
similar gradations and variations. Now, is it not 
very unphilosophical to suppose that this endless 
series of life and motion ceases after we come to the 
humanrace? Isit not philosophical to suppose that 
as even the waters and the air teem with invisible 
creatures too fine for human eyesight; so above and 
beyond man in the invisible world are all varieties 
and orders of spiritual beings—as great a variety as 
is observable upon the earth ? 

Why then is it that persons devotedto material sci- 
ence so often repudiate at onceand in advance all at- 
tempts to observe and classify those ever-occurring 
facts, which seem to connect us of the present visible 
world with the world of invisible agencies ? Many of 
them shut the door of scientific inquiry with a bang, by 


the assertion that the invisible world is the unknrow- | 
able, and therefore all pretended revelations from it, | 


of all sorts and sizes, are to be set down as lies and 
deceptions. This is certainly a very ecompendious 
and easy method of conducting anargument. “There 
isn’t any such thing—because there isn’t, and never 


was, and never will be; therefore all who pretend to | 


assert these things are either dupes or knaves!” It 
is as philosophic to take one branch of inquiry into 
nature and treat it in this way as to take atract of 
country—Australia, for instance, and to call that the 
“unknowable,” and then repudiate without inquiry 
all the accounts of plants and animals which natural- 
ists may bring to light. Itis just as contrary to pre- 
vious experience that there should be animal leaves 
walking about in Australia as that a lead-pencil 
should write messages guided by an invisible hand. 
Both are singular phenomena, and both can be made 
credible by a sufficient amount of testimony. Gene- 
rally speaking, the walking leaf and other vegetable 
anomalies are received on the testimony of one tra- 


veler, if he is considered a trustworthy and compe- | 


tent observer. The great body of singular and ex- 
traordinary facts that we do receive and believe are 


accepted not on our personal inquiry and observa- | 


tion, but simply on the observation and testimony of 
competent witnesses. But in regard to the observa- 
tions on spiritualism, it has often seemed as if people 
were under the influence of a violent antipathy or 
unwillingness to have the facts established. 

The true philosopher, as we suppose, is he who is 
perfectly dispassionate. Heis the humble servant 
of fact. He cares not a copper in which direction it 
turns; he asks only the fact, and to that he submits. 
But a large class, even of the scientific, appear to re- 
gard facts of this class as disagreeable, or, as the 
Scotch say, “uncanny,” “eerie,” so that they ap- 
proach with reluctance, listen with evident aversion, 
and oftentimes condemn without the trouble of an 
inquiry. One would really think that there was a 
believing terror at the bottom of all this aversion, 
and that men were afraid they should find more to 
be true than they desired. 


The phenomena of spiritualism are proper subjects 
for scientific research; but in many cases where 
scientists, by the application of the strict laws of in- 
quiry, have come to the conclusion that there are in- 
visible spirits that act on human beings, they have at 
once become objects of more or less suspicion and 
ridieule, and their belief in what they have wrought 
out by strict philosophic inquiry has been set down 
as evidence of a credulous fatuity. 

Such was the experience of Dr. Hare, the inventor 
of the compound blow-pipe. He subjected the 
phenomena of spiritualism to a series of strictly 
philosophical examinations—applying to them all 
the electrical tests at his command, and inventing 
new and delicate machinery to detect the presence 
of the magnetic forces. By a series of patient phy- 
sical investigations, he arrived at the conclusion 
that the phenomena were such as could not be re- 
ferred to the action of any mere physical agents, 
but demonstrated the presence and action of an in- 
telligent will. Having reached this conclusion and 
declared it to the world, he was simply pronounced 
by the knowing ones to have lost his senses. “ Much 
learning hath made him mad,” was the verdict 
awarded. Our own day has seen, from time to time, 
scientists who by a similar course of induction have 
been led to the same results, and received the same 
treatment. 


When, therefore, a heavy penalty in the way of 






public estimation hangs over any branch of inquiry 
into nature, and the examiners are held to find the 
facts in a certain direction on pain of ridicule and 
loss of reputation, we must certainly respect men of 
standing and position who, asit were, take their lives 
in their hands, in finding an unpopular verdict. 
This Mr. Owen has done. The account he gives 
of the manner in which he was led to this inquiry, 
shows ar clear philosophic spirit, and the course he 
pursued in the patient examination and testing of 
phenomena certainly shows great calmness, patience, 
industry. Like Professor Hare, he commenced as a 
materialist—a disbeliever in any angel er spirit or 





any future life. Like Professor Hare, too, he has 
| been led step by step through the paths of physical 

demonstration to the belief in a future life, and to a 
| modified acceptance of Christianity. Mr. Owen, 
| while disclaiming a belief in the supreme Divinity 
| of Jesus, recognizes him in the fullest terms as the 
| Messiah, the divinely-appointed messenger of God 

toman. We, who have always been brought up to 
| believe in immortality and in the consoling revela- 
| tions of Christianity, can hardly conceive what the 
| value of this amount of belief is to those who have 


| this leads us to speak of what we regard as the prin- 
| cipal fault of the volume, considered in regard to its 
adaptation to conciliate those who do not believe. 
To Mr. Owen, and to those who arrive at religious 
conviction in this way, the modern spiritualism is a 
religion as dear and sacred as to us, Christians by 
education, is our revelation. But the earnestness 
_ and heart-warmth of conviction thus infused into it, 
leads Mr. Owen, in the presentation of his subject, 
to offer to the public stronger meat than the average 
digestion of his readers can receive. 
While the theological parts of his works are un- 
| doubtedly those most intensely felt by himself, and 
while they are interesting*to us as recording the 
spiritual history of a most interesting mind led 
toward truth by a most peculiar road, yet we cannot 
hope that they will prove at all conciliatory to the 
| religious world to whom they are immediately ad- 
dressed. Three-quarters of the religious world are 
Calvinists and Augustinians, and, however they 
may enjoy inthe bosom of the family a little private 
picking of the bones of these ancient systems, will 
be very likely all to unite in repelling a teacher who 
, comes to them with an attack on Calvin and Calvin- 
| ism, or the theology of Augustine. 
| Then, again, while itis our serious conviction that 
Mr. Owen and Professor Hare and others who have 
| pursued their course have demonstrated, so far as 
| ean be perceived, the fact of the existence and mani- 
festation of spiritual forces, itis evident that the 
science of that realm is yet in its infancy, and the 
facts are too incomplete to build a system upon. 
And here is a most important point. It used to 
be supposed that the spirits, good or bad, who entered 
| the other life, passed through a great initiation 
which gave them certainty. The literature and com- 
munications of modern spiritualism, however, exhibit 
all the phases of doubt, disagreement, and uncer- 
tainty, which obtain in this moral sphere. We have 
examined carefully some of the very best and most 
coherent of them. 


One, purporting to come from a saint in heaven, in 
the most affecting terms asserts the final and com- 
plete redemption of every human soul. Another, 
equally striking, purporting to come from the land 
of eternal peace, contains the sentence, “ Alas, alas ! 
Death precludes repentance.” All the spirits who 
came to one writing-medium of our acquaintance 
invaziably, and with one voice, united in this sen- 
tence ; and yet the medium herself was not of this 
way of thinking. ; 

We cannot, therefore, agree with Mr. Owen in his 
estimate of the practical value of this Epiphany as 
at present developed, and we think there are very 
serious dangers te susceptible and delicate organi- 
zations in entering upon its researches. Our own ad- 
vice to all persons whose souls are weakened by loss 
of friends is always, first and foremost, not to seek j 
comfort at these sources. We have been wont to say 
that if the Heavenly Father deemed such aids nec- 
essary he could easily send them, and in case they 
were so sent, they were to be received in thankful- 
ness. We think the cautions in Mr. Owen’s work 
on this subject are scarcely sufficient, although he 
has some very significant sentences on the dangers 
of this method of inquiry. 

For the present, we think spiritualism ought to 
be kept in the hands of philosophic inquirers who 
can keep cool heads and observing eyes, and go on 
in the patient accumulation of facts out of which 
in the future, the laws of these phenomena may 
evolve themselves. The existence of such phe- 
nomena shows that there are laws of spiritual life _ 
yet to be unfolded, as in the material world the laws 


never had any settled views of a future life. And | cently arranged in this manner have given “slender 





the human soul back to the old Bible for that food 
which has proved digestible through thany ages. 





LIVING ON A FLAT. 


UR years ago we began life on a “ flat.’ Our 

means then might have been called “‘ slender ” in 
the superlative degree—they are still slender, though 
perhaps the positive would better describe them at the 
present time. 

I think we were about the first of our circle who ven- 
tured the experiment of living in this way, and many 
gave us credit for great independence in sodoing. For 
myself I never could see why we deserved credit for 
making ourselves as comfortable as possible. With 
this first year I have no more to do now—suffice it to 
say that year number two found our finances in amore 
flourishing condition, and we moved to moreagreeable 
and commodious apartments, where we have continued 
to reside since. Several books have been written of 
late to show that young men of slender means may 
marry, and be very fortunate and happy. Follow- 
ing the example, I write this article for the purpose of 
showing how, in my estimation, this may be done, how 
such people can live, where, and at what expense. 

Nearly every one knows now that living on a flat has 
become a fashion, and that the palatial buildings re- 


means” people timely aid in removing all taint of the 
tenement-house from the idea. Of these elegant and 
commodious, but as yet very expensive establishment;, 
I will say nothing for the present. 

I want, however, to tell those who have ineomes of 
from $1,£00 to $3,000 a year, that they need not put off 
being married on the plea of being unable to keep 
house, if they will only sacrifice a bit of false pride, and 
make themselves comfortable. on the 6th, 8th, 2d, or 
8d avenues. Does this sound very plebian to your sen- 
sitive ears? Look through a block of houses on 6th 
avenue, near 55th street. Here you find a vestibule 
entrance; black walnut stairs; a private hall to each 


| fiat, with floors of two kinds of wood; hot and cold wa- 





of physical life ; but as we do not feed babies on im- 





proved hemica! heoris oO} nO” 





ter in several rooms; handsome marble mantels; bath- 
room, and a general elegance of finish. The rents are 
$90, $80, and $70 per month each—the middle floor 
being in my opinion the mest desirable. On the top floor 
are drying and servants’ rooms. These are the most 
expensive apartments I shall specify, although there 
are many other blocks on 6th avenue similar in style 
and renting at about the same rate. -. 

As to the location—it is near Central Park, accessible 
to good markets; the wooden pavement modifies the 
noise; the avenue is wide, so there is plenty of fresh 
air and sunshine. There is no reason why any one 
should not find a delightful home in these and other 
houses on the 6th avenue. On the 8th and 2d avenues, 
about as high up, are convenient and cheerful flats 
with, of course, low rents, aud less agreeable surround- 
ings. If you will live in New York and have very little 
to live on, you must not, with the present number of 
apartment houses, expect your location to be central, 
or the surroundings perfect. Here is where you make 
a sacrifice of taste, but you gain comfort inside, and 
must wait in patience for the good time coming when 
there will be flats in more desirable parts of the city 
for respectable and cultivated people. On the 3d av- 
enue I know of but one or two blocks which come 
under my recommendation, but these apartments 
are as convenient, as well-ventilated, and as comforta- 
ble as one can reasonably demand. Both front and 
rear are respectable, and although there are perhaps 
stronger prejudices against this avenue than any other, 
one may go farther and fare worse. 

Now as to the expense. Say your family consists of 
husband and wife with one servant, and you have 
$2,000 a year to live on. In view of house-keeping you 
have laid up money enough to furnish your house, and 
so have the $2,000 clear to start with. You pay $70a 
month rent—too much for your income; but if youare 
just married you are unwilling to go where rents are 
lower. You pay $12 per month for a servant for gen- 
eral housework. Your table expenses are $10 per week ;. 
fuel $60 per year; repairs and extras $50. To sum up: 


Boks oils sina oe som measkten <Pachaavhahlas Sia sae 144 
pO SS ER ee 502 
Fuel, 7 tons of coal, 2 cords of wood............... 60 
BR II 55 on won cccancbscescccccecepineke 50 
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You then have $400 for clothing, etc., which will seem 
whelly inadequate to some who read, and ample to . 
others. In the matter of providing for your table, if 
you havea “talent” for housekeeping, you will fare: 
more than comfortably on the sum mentioned. You 
can be comfortable on less, but you must give time and 
thought to the subject. You must first determine jusi 
how much each week you can expend, then make a 
daily calculation. Do your marketing yourself, and 
pay cash. It is hard to find room for provisions in 
quantity on a flat, but soap and flour can always be 
stored away somewhere, and are much cheaper by box 
and barrel. Take another estimate. Let your income. 
be $1,500 per year. 


BS a ee ee ree 
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A short allowance to be sure, but still one upon which 
it is possible to dress respectably. Now rent for the 
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come. Will not some one shortly provide flats for just 
such incomes, and in localities where rio one need hes- 
itate tolive? These figures are not theoretical. [know 
instances where people of culture and refinement have 
lived on even less than the amounts given above. It is 
almost superfluous to say that strict economy anda 
knack for getting along are indispensable. Fortunately 
the latter quality is not rare among Americans. One 
important point of economy is to buy only what is in 
season, and to make yourself acquainted with the dif- 
ferent cuts of meat; some cost more, some less; some 
can be used to advantage in one way, and to great dis- 
advantage in another; and unless you know the differ- 
ence, you are at the mercy of your butcher. I mention 
these things because if you are quite ignorant of them, 
and have no experienced friend to start you in your 
education, your housekeeping will not be an eco- 
nomical success, and you will rank among those 
who declare “We cannot keep house so cheaply as we 
can board.” In estimating the expense of living in this 
way, make no allowance for the luxuries of life. 
Your luxuries are, entertaining your friends at your 
own table (ina humble way to be sure), having six to 
eight rooms, instead of one, at your own control; hav- 
ing a servant to go on errands for you; and no stairs to 
go up and down except when you wish to go into the 
street. This last is no mean consideration when we 
consider the health of women at the present time, and 
one of the strongest arguments in favor of flats is this 
very thing. Your domain is spread out before you—all 
comes under your own eye with slight effort on your 
part, much time is saved, and housekeeping made far 
lighter. Put this against the one room, the petty gos- 
sip, the bad odors, the hospitality used grudgingly, 
because means and opportunity are wanting to do 
otherwise, the long flights of stairs after every call and 
meal—all of which belong to such a boarding-house as 
you can afford to live in—and do you hesitate to make 
the trial? If you have $1,500 a year and want to be mar- 
ried, put your pride in your pocket and make your- 
- Selves comfortable in a neighborhood not aristocratic, 
but where you can make a real home for yourselves, 
and where friends who are worth the name will gladly 
visit you. Here you may be quite independent, and be 
as happy as a contented mind will make you. With 
increase of income move to a better flat, and if you 
have children, in mercy do not coop them up in the close | 
quarters of a boarding-house, but give them the range 
of one floor at least, and the privacy of a home. 
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HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
HOW TO BRING MEN TO GoD. 
Frimay EvenineG, Jan. 19, 1872. 


WILL read a letter which I hold in myhand, and | 
which intreduces a subject of importance at all | 


times, and almost, I might say, to all Christian people: | 

My DEar Sir: Iam just beginning to realize what a toilsome | 
and seemingly impossible task it is to give to irreligious men 
any such views or conceptions of God, and the higher life, as 
shall impel them toward him—or, perhaps I should say, lift 
them nearer to him. 

My own Christian life has been of slow growth. Now, after 
years of prayer, I think I am conscious of a peculiar, helpful, 
elevating, illuminating influence, coming directiy from God. 
But need it take a man so long to attain such an experience ? 
Or, in other words, may I encourage others to expect much 
earlier in their Christian life such a quickening influence from | 
God? For, in trying to do for them, both irreligious and pro- 
fessedly religious, my effort seems to go such a very small dis- 
tance in giving them spiritual insight, that I long to see and 
feel that God is working palpably with them. It seems asif | 
there might be an outpouring from God that should irradiate 
and illuminate wonderfully, and that should flash in on them 
a sense, a sight, of that which I myself have no power to give, 
but which I myself feel. Am I to expect such a result in 
them in answer to my prayer? Am I to encourage them to 
expect it? 

I had no such experience at the first, but others seemed to 
have at the very first, some of them. The question presses 
importunately for an answer ; because, as I said, I find my own 
powers of inculcation very meager and inadequate. 

You may look at this matter from two points of 
view—the possible and occasional, and the ordinary. | 

I have no doubt that itis quite possible for the di- | 
vine influence to be so shed abroad that, as in the Day 
of Pentecost, men shall be raised suddenly, and even 
in large numbers, to that great spiritual susceptibility 
which is the indispensable condition of receiving this 
inshining of God. It is possible; and there are occa- 
sionally such social and spiritual influences brought te | 
bear upon communities that the mind does receive a | 
general quickening and elevation. In times of revival, 
for instance, when there is an extraordinarily power- 
ful social religious feeling awakened, the whole mass 
of men are brought, more or less, pre-eminently into 
the realization of the existence and of the presence of 
God. 

In those conditions of high moral susceptibility, we 
do see the sense and the sentiment of God flashed 
in upon the minds of men with great frequency. With 
many persons it abides through life; but with others | 
itis like a flame kindled with light materials, which 
burns brightly for alittle time and then goes out. 

_ So far, then, as the possibility of the thing is con- 


* Reported expressly for THE CHRISTIAN UNION by T. J. ELLIN- 
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cerned, I have no doubt, either on philosophical 
grounds or as the result of observation and experience, 
that single men and communities of people may be 
broughtinto conditions in which, under a presentation 
of the truth of God’s being, they will be made tenderly 
sensitive, susceptible, to this insight which the writer 
speaks of. 

But what are the ordinary procedures, as things ex- 
ist, in the divine providence? My impression is that a 
thousand persons are brought into the ethical connec- 
tion of religion where one is brought into the truly 
spiritual; that, in other words, there are a thousand 
persons who have tormed a general judgment ot what 
is duty, and have made up their minds to follow it, and 
have begun to live accordingly (which is right as far as 
it goes), where there is one who has come into an ac- 
tual, genial, sympathetic relation to the heart of 

ris 


I find it so in my intercourse with Christians. We 
have persons coming into our church, I presume, from 
almost every church in the land; and I find here 
and there one who has entered upon the higher rela- 
tions of communion with God; but’the great multi- 





| it was by aslave-mother that I recollect seeing 


tude, if you questioned them closely, would say, “I | 
remember occasional times of intercourse with God; | 


but in general my life has been an endeavor to do my 
duty everywhere in all my relations.” 
should say to them, *“‘ Have youa 

ou? Do you ca the sentiment of God with you all 

he time?’ I think there would be many who would 
say, ‘‘No, I have not got it.’’ And I think there would 
be many more who would say, ‘‘I am striving for it, 
but have not reached it.”’ 

This leads me to speak of what I understand to be 
the educational process through which, in the divine 
providence, God’s people are led. This person from 
whose letter I have read, says that in the beginning of 


what to make of it. She 


into the pater. She 
never saw & pantry before, but she cannot help noticing 
how neat and orderly everything is there. She goes 
into the milk-room. ere everthing smells sweet and 


delicious. She goes all over the house; and she comes 
away in a'‘perfect trance, by reason of what she has 
seen. You go home with her and say, “* Now, my dear 
woman, you cannot do all these things at once, but = 
can make your house look better than it does.”” And 
she says, ‘‘I know what you mean. I can understand 
itnow. Iwill see whatIcan do.”” Andshe goes to 
work, and knows how to take hold, because she has 
seen that which has given her an ideal to aim at. 

Men are exhorted to have an inward sense of God. 
Their ae is that God must be something very 
good; but t ey have been told that he exists every- 
where in the universe ; and their idea of him is vague, 
and distant; and they have no clear conception of him 
asa mality. 

But let God’s nature be presented in another way, a3 
ere 
once. She had seen some twelve of her children sold 
into slavery, and many of them for the most nefarious 
pamneses; and she had been sustained in her trials, and 

er disposition had been sweetened under them; and 
she prayed for the monsters that had torn her dear 
ones from her arms; and she never would hear any- 
body spoken against. During all the times thatI had 


| intercourse with her, within the walls of this church, 


But if you | 
resent Saviour with | 


his Christian course he had no vivid sense of the divine | 


ee but that gradually he came to it. 
onest and conscientious person who is religiously in- 
clined, and who is endeavoring to shape his life accord- 
ing to the Gospel, and the general effect of his educa- 
tion is to throw his ordinary experience into the chan- 
nel of his moral judgments. His reason more and 


Take an | 


more takes counsel of his conscience, and faith, and | 
hope, and love, until by and by the predominant | 


stren :th of his mind-work is derived from his higher 


feelings; and in proportion as this work goes on, he | 
comes into that condition in which the inshining takes | 


place, according to the great spiritual laws by which 


God proceeds in his moral kingdom. And if, in these | 


stages of gradual unfolding and education, there comes 


upon him some powerful influence—it may be ofa | 


great joy; if there come upon him some influence that 


| book, or of a person, or of some affliction, or of some | 


gives a kind of blessed shock to his upper, more sensi- | 


tive, and educated nature, he is brought into a con- 
sciousness of God more sensibly present than ever be- 
fore, and he is brought into such a condition that, 


Being, it does notdie out. For he has been educated 


and elsewhere, I never heard her speak one harsh 
word. Even when the most horrid scenes of the war 
were revealed, she never uttered a word of bitterness, 
or showed the least unkind feeling toward any human 
being. Her spirit was always genial. I felt nearer to 
God in her presence. It revealed to me a sense of the 
divine compassion and gentleness which I had never 
had before. 

Now, bring sucha person into the presence of those 
who do not know God, and let them see something of 
that person’s daily walk and conversation, and it 
will help them more toa conception of God than all 
the teaching and preaching and praying that you can 
bring to bear upon them. The moment you go into the 
presence of a genuine Christian nature, you are at- 
tracted by its beauty and simplicity and sincerity and 
uniform self-sacrifice. You cannot stand by the side 
of a person whose lifeis bound upin the welfare of 
mankind without having kindled by his example the 
thought, ‘‘Suppose this person were supreme, and all 
the creases of imperfection were smoothed out of him ; 
suppose he were infinite in goodness and mercy, and he 
were immense enough torule the universe, in what 
respect would he differ from God, blessed and blessing 
forever?’ There rises to meso comforting a view of 
the personality of God, that from the highest traits 
which I see in men I get a nobler conception of the di- 
vine life. 

He, then, who lives most Christ-like will be the most 
likely to give information of God to those who lack it 
and need it. It is not praying for men, or exhorting 
them, or coldly instructing them, but giving them 


' something in your own life, or in the biography of an- 
once having obtained a clear, full view of the Divine | rik 4 4 y gap 


to a state of mind which tends continually to supply | 
itself from the Word of God, from prayer, and frem | 


conversation. So that in the later periods of his Chris- 
upon his mind do not become effaced, because of that 


preparation of his mind which tends to continue them 
on 


Different influences are fitted to different people, and 
= cannot tell which are the best for you until you 
ave tried. The = principle upon which the 
work proceeds is this: The moral sentiments are to 
be brought intoa high sensitive state, with perfect 


| sincerity. Then there will be some labor, reading, 


raying, thinking, or other collateral influence brought 


in which will open up the vision of God to the mind; 


| and that vision being once opened up on these condi- 


tions, it abides, in general. 

The next question is, how can we create this vision in 
other people? My 3! is, first, thatif a man be of 
avery large nature,if he be generous-hearted, and 
full of sympathy, so that heis able to infuse his own 
fullness into other people, and kindle their higher na- 
ture, and rouse them up, and carry them along with 


other (it is all the better if the person is present,) that 
shall kindle in them a particle of the divine nature—it 
is this that men need to bring to them a knowledge of 
God. For that particle of the divine nature, once being 


} ° ° 
| kindled there, will grow into a conception that 
tian career, the exalted views which have dawned | ceatk” Ase oe eed pt 


him, it is quite possible for him to produce a tem- | 


porary sta’ 
eigenen = you cannot catch up the thought of God, or 
the sympathy of the soul with God which gives that 
thought prominence and reality, like a candle, and set 
itin a man, and have it shine from that time forth. 


If a man is immersed in business, and you stand over | so much?” 


him, and pray for his spiritual growth, and do not watch 


him or teach him, or bring to bear on himanything to lift | 
| taken place. 


him out of his sordid condition, mere prayer will not 
have any effect on him. If you are goin 
upon another person the impression of God, two things 
are n : you must bring that 


of elevation in them; but, generally | 


to produce | 


erson into acon- | 


dition to receive that impression, and you must keep up | 


or have the power of Lage | 
present to the mind both a distinct image and a defi- 
nite influence. My own opinion is that there is 
nothing in this world which isso powerfulin producing 
asense of Godin another as something of God in us. 

For instance, you take a child from one of the lowest 
parts of York Street, and go with it to the hovel where 


| it lives, and expostulate with the mother as to the 
: slatternly appearance of her house, and ofthe furniture 


and eve 
of a thrift 
thing should have a place, and that eve 
be in its place. You tell that she ought to 
keep her floor swept and washed clean, and you tell 
her that if she would observe habits of system and 
neatness in her household affairs, she might live a great 
deal better, and enjoy life a t deal more, at a less 
expense than she is now subject to. All this is a sort 
of condemnatory criticism. That is the effect produced 
on her mind. And she does not get the idea which 
you wished to convey to her. 

But suppose, instead of taking that course, you should 
say, ‘‘I am going out on the Island t y, and [ 
thought I would ask = togoalong with me. We will 
take the steamboat this morning, and come back to- 
night.’’ She says, ‘‘I would like to go.”” So you take 
her on board the Arrowsmith and when you arrive 
out on the Island you take her to the home of an honest, 

lain Quaker family. The house seems as though it 

ad been scoured from the chimney down to the foun- 
dation. It glows with a neatness and order which is 
something wonderful to behold. Besides, great quiet- 
ness and peace reign within. When they sit down 
everything is simple, but to this woman no food ever 
seemed so sweet, and notable everseemed so beautiful. 
The order and neatness of the place is altogether new 
toher. She just stands and looks and does not know 


ing else in it, and as to her want generally 
house-wifery. You tell her that every 


hing should -) 


such a glow as shall | 
up. 





will be fruitful. And by and by the experience which 
at first is but a shadow, will, in the soul’s most exalted 
hours, be that which the apostle described when he 
said, We see through a glass darkly. In the most rap- 
turous moments of Christian experience, where these 
higher conceptions exist, God’s nature seems to draw 
his children unto him as the sun draws moisture in 
summer. In our most exalted experiences the word of 
the Lord to us is, It doth not yet appear. You only 
have a dim vision. You see merely the faintest edges 
of God’s garments, as it were, and not the majesty and 
glory of the whole. We must wait, and by and by, in 
anguage of the apostle, We shall know as we are 
nown. 

A little child three years old looks up to its father 
and mother and rejoices in them; but how little is 
that which the child knows of the father and mother 
compared with what they, looking down on the child, 
know about it. And the apostle says that we shall yet 
know even as we are known. 

Dr. - “Do not you think that the more natural 
and normal condition of Christians is to live so that 
through their example sinners shall be converted and 
jae tto Christ, and admitted to the church from 
day to day, rather than that they should wait for a 
pentecostal season, a great revival, which we pray for 





I have watched all the great revivals that have 
I am a thorough believer in revivals of 
—- They are great blessings to the church—es- 
pecially where they are used as those immense westera 
— are used for breaking up prairies. The sur- 
ace of the ground is filled with tough, fibrous roots, 
and our ordinary plow cannot begin to turn them 
So they have plows drawn by from four to six 
yoke of oxen, which rip up the soil, roots and all, in 
heir course. But one of these Michigan plows, with 
six yoke of oxen to draw it, would be very poor for 
gardezing purposes, or for running through rows 
of corn. In tillage, your tools grow finer and finer 
and the processes grow more and more delicate, all 
the time, as you proceed. 

Now, gointo a community where there has been but 
little effective preaching, and commence a reforma- 
tion, and get religious influences at work, and bring 
about a revival, and that will be just the thing that is 
needed there. It will be adaptedto the condition of 
things which exists. The surprise, the novelty, the 
exaltation, and the exhilaration produce a tremendous 
excitement and there will be a prodigious over-turn- 
ing. But you will only have it once in that com- 
munity, unless you wait twenty years or so for the 
right conditions to become established again. For 
when this great excitement has passed, you follow it 
up by other ordinances of religion. A new state of 
things has come about, and the religious influence 
which is at work becomes more constant. There will 
be less intense, but steadier, evener flow of Christian 
experience. And while in the early experience of a 
community there is rude and crude material for them 
to take hold of, exciting revivals may be expected, 
later on the revivals in that community will be milder 
and milder, sweeter and sweeter; and the transition of 
men from a worldly to a religious life will be less 
abrupt, and men will tend to fall more easily and nat- 
urally into the ways of religion; and such will be 
the state of feeling in the church and community that 
children, in growing up, will, to a greater or less ex- 
tent, unconsciously imbibe the spirit of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 











HUMBLE NEIGHBORS. 
BY MRS. MARY E. MILLER. 


HE steady growth of our young city crowding 
shops and stores up-town, into streets hitherto 
sacred to retirement, to the order and quiet of privat? 
dwellings and churches, forces more and more of our 
money-making artisans and merchants every year to 
move further up, or even out of town. Happily the 
fashion prevails here for each man to build a house for 
himself; planning his own “growlery;’’ conseating to 
all the closets and pantries his wife desires; rearing, 
deliberately and with affection, a home more or less 
grand as his taste dictates, or his wealth affords. Each 
year thus finds architectural improvements approach- 
ing the city limits. Itseems not long ago, that an old 
burying-ground was spaded up; the poor old bones 
removed by venerating great grand-children ; or if 
wholly unmarked, unknown, and uncalled for, buried 
again in a potter’s field, on a sunny hill-side in the mod- 
ern cemetery. Beyond this a huge common blossomed 
with pinksters, may-weed, and buttercups when I was 
a little girl; a hollow in the center filled with water 
during the fall rains, furnished a skating-pond for the 
boys, before artificial skating-parks were made—which 
is owning thatitis a good many years since I wa3 a little 
girl! All this p'easure-ground, and burial-ground are 
being peopled now so differently! Streets have been 
extended through them, obliterating the old land- 
marks. Beautiful residences, with velvet lawas and 
promising hedges, green-houses, croquet-zgrounds, foun- 
tains and statuary—ali the pleasing adoraments of a 
country-seat—are becoming familar. 

For several years my husband, Richard Thorn, aud I, 
watched these improvements, cherishing one great 
hope of building a home for ourselves some day; and 
when we had but little hoarded and laid aside—not 
enough to buy a corner-stone, I suppose—we began to 
inspect the building-sites; to select here a gate anil 
there a hedge, here a porch and there a bay-window to 
be copied on our premises. Several times Richard 
spoke about a space on a _ pleasant ayvenue—a 
large iot with patches of the old-time may-weed in 
it; and directly opposite a smaller lot, holding a small 
house, (like a tea-cup in a saucer) so small that it 
seemed to belong to the goat nibbling the weedy grass 
around it; and so completely weather-beaten and 
ready-tc-tumble in appearance, that one would think 
the first March wind might lay it prostrate. 

Every thrifty married pair who have Iabored and 
saved with a similar aim in view, can understand how 
easy were the little but continual denials in which 
Richard and I persevered, till we had sufficient to 
buy a builéing-lot. Then, one noon, our mutton-chops 
were garnished with this savory chat: 

‘*Dropped in to see Townsend, the real-estate agent, 
this morning. Almost bargained for that lot on Ham- 
ilton avenue, below Judge Dent’s. He says it might 
have been sold to any one of a hundred applicants, but 
for the nuisance opposite, known as ‘Tim’s shanty.’ 
This Tim, it seems, built his house in his young days, 
and was a grave-digger as long as the old grave-yard 
was used. He hasabitof the Shakespearean grave- 
digger’s wit, for he insists that no such timber can be 
found as that of which his house is built. He will not 
sell. Says he should fail in business if he moved, for 
his customers would not know where to find him! At 
night he locks the door of his castle on the outside, 
and crawls in the window.”’ 

‘* How does he support himself, now that his melan- 
choly occupation’s gone ?”’ 

“Scantily, Townsend says, by shaking carpets, and 
helping gardeners, and cleaning streets in summer, and 
shoveling snow in winter. He seems a tough old fel- 
low, but he cannot live forever; so, if you can endure 
to face the ugliness of his hut for a few years I believe 
I will take the lot. Perhaps before our house is built 
he may be gone; and I cannot believe any heirs he may 
have would prefer keeping the premises in that condi- 
tion, when the price of the ground would buy a good 
house in some other location.”’ 

So it was decided that we should make ourselves op- 
posite neighbors to “‘ Old Tim.” 

A few years of harder work, and more eager saving, 
earned for us this pretty home. I begged Richard’s 
consent to a little plan of my own, for adding my mit2 
to the house-fund, and gave up my one “spare room” to 
take two members of the Legislature as lodgers, the 
last three winters we spent in the old home. Mean- 
while my pen earned a little; and all I made was set 
aside for house-furnishing. Ah, how sweet those hours 


Befcre we were fairly settled in this new hotise, No- 
rah, our meid-of-ail-work, informed me one morning 
that she had seen a woman and little girl working 
aboutin Tim’s shanty. As the old man was not visible, 
she feared he was sick, and proposed to go over to prof- 
fer assistance. She returned laughing, but brist- 
ling with indignation, saying, ‘“‘Sure, ma’am, ’tis a 
bride the woman is! And whose think ye, but owld 
Tim Grogan’s!”” She had barely taken time to observe 
that the woman was shrewd and neat; the child, 
‘as pretty as a pink,” delighted with the goat and the 
hen with one chicken, who had all been Tim’s table- 
companions in his bachelor days. She threatened to 
ask the woman how she came to marry Tim, but was 
content with learning from the little Nannie that while 
her father was sick, for along, long time, Tim had been 
kind to them. 

Nannie soon became acquainted within our garden- 
gate; always neat and well-behaved; ready to run 
upon errands for Norah, or to draw my baby’s car- 
riage, while her sisters were in school. Her mother I 
Gid not like so well, nor did Richard; he thought her 
cunning in marrying the simpie old fellow, with the 
idea of getting the value of his estate some day. In- 
deed the bold thought occurred to him, the next year, 
that Paity might persuade Tim to sell him the lot, 
taking a life-lease of the house, rent free. The old fel- 
low was quite rheumatic that winter; notable to serve 
his customers half the time, he complained, with sin- 
cere anxiety for them. But finding that the Widow 
Wright did not stay ‘“‘snowed in,” that somebody was 
found to carry in ’Squire Dent’s coal, and small boys 
were found to do the numberless porter’s jobs in the 
reightorhocd, which had constituted his legitimate 
business, he became a little soured at his patrons, and 


began to listen to his Patty’s constart coaxing for the | 


sale. Finally he consented, and with considerable 
sentiment presented Patty with the three thous- 
and dollars as a New Year’s present. Only a 
little while did he enjoy his retirement. Patty 
persuaded him into a new suit of clothes, and 
he looked as if he had good care at home. He 
had a crony who was flag-man at a railway-cross- 
ing near us; and when fine weather came in the spring 
Tim went almost daily to see him. If I were working 
in my garden when he came out for his morning walk 
he would hobble across to have a respectful chat with 
me over the fence, lamenting his clumsiness, and ina- 
bility to help me, then gallantly wish me “Good day, 
and long life to you and yours!” and move slowly on. 
One morning he gave a friendly caution about some 
seedlings I was transplanting ; before I finished them 
Isaw acrowd hurrying down the avenue, and police- 
men carrying something, all halting at Tim’sgate. He 
had been knocked down by a train ‘switching off.” 
The feeble breath was gone when they picked him up, 
though the poor old body did not show a bruise. 

Nannie was with me considerably during that sum- 
mer—my little Belle needing incessant watching, to 
prevent her falling down stairs or toddling into the 
flower-beds. Patty had sent her to a good school, 
where she learned to sew nicely; she was a fine reader, 
and showed a pretty ingenuity in devising plays and 
making up stories for the children; besides, she had a 
natural refinement in dress and manners, and was a 
most amiable playmate and discreet little nurse. 

As the summer advanced Patty became restless, and 
announced that she was ready to vacate the premises. 
She proposed to place her money in Richard’s hands, 
and accept a position as assistant matron in the Orphan 
Asylum, where she had worked before her first mar- 
riage. When we asked what was to become of her 
child, she said she thought best to let her begin to earn 
her own living. 

A few weeks before I had made an important change 
in my household, (Richard urged it, cheerfully assuring 
me that his business warranted it); had taken Norah to 
be my right-hand up-stairs, and she was proving 
daily more and more a comfort to me, in the care of 
my nice house, and the wardrobes of my five little 
daughters. In her old place I had an excellent woman, 
and our house-keeping machinery was running so 


| smoothly that I could not regret the existing ease and 


regularity; yet, if I had known that Nannie Rose was 





of hopeful working and waiting, in which the elder | 


children had patience and pride, as well as we! 


In time the new house rose from its foundation, and | 


to be thrown out of a home, no doubt I should have 
taken her into the nursery, and continued with No- 
rah’s service in the kitchen. Annoyed about it, and 
at the moment impatient with Patty for turning the 
child away, I asked, impulsively, ‘‘ Why not take your 
money and buy a little home, and keep your daughter 
with you?”’ 

“Oh, my dear lady, I don’t think it would be as well, 


| Ishould have to do something to earn money to sup- 


blushed with the wholesome beauty of old-fashioned | 
pressed bricks. Then the spirit of home seemed to look | 


out of its odd windows, to beckon us in, and promise 


house, down in Chesnut street, was never so dear as 
when we were leaving it. From garret to basement, 
every room was eloquent of the comfort enjoyed 
therein; and when stripped of all furniture the echo of 
our footsteps was so uttterly forlorn that I sat down on 
the stairs and cried. It was hardest to leave my room 
—‘mother’s room ”’ as it had been to my children for 
ten years or more—where they had been cradled as 
babies; had learned their prayers and their letters; 
made patch-work and dressed their dolls; and one (we 
think her now to have been the fairest) lay sick on 
‘“*mother’s bed”? for weary weeks, then died. The 
emptiness of the little parlor reminded me of the deso- 
lation we felt on that funeral-day. 


port us, and save a bit against the time when I shall be 
old and need it, mayhap, to keep me out of the poor- 
heuse. I have no friends to help me, if I should ever 


| break a bone, or have a stroke.” 
us years of health and prosperity. Still the little old | 





‘But you might get a sewing-machine, and in time 


| Nannie could earn a good deal as a seamstress.” 


“Oh, no, ma’am, that can’t be! Nannie is weakly, and 
would pine away if she were cooped up for long. She 
will make a stronger woman if she has a stirrin’ life. 
To be up early, flyin’ around a good house with her 
broom; mindin’ lively children, and takin’ them out 
for an airin’, will be better for her. Its likely her mis- 
tress will allow her to bring them to see me; for you 
know the ’sylum has a big garden; and I’ll have my 
own bit of a neat room, where my darlin’ will be ever 
welcome.” Here ‘‘some tears did fall’’ into the queer 
creature’s story. : 

‘Then, do you see, ma’am ? mayhaps she'll find some- 
body as considerin’ as yourself, that wouldn't be above 





. seein’ to her everlastin’ good. Some folks would teach 


her clever things for their children's sake, if not for 


any likin’ of herself. And she’ll naturally be gettin’ 


nice ways. You know I’d like to have her make the 
most of herself, and she can do that better, in better 
company than my own.” 

‘* But she ought to go to school longer, Patty; more 
education would help her to earn more money, and in 
easier ways, making her happier I think, and just as 
healthy.’ ; 

“ Likely, ma’am; but its high time I exposed of tho 
shanty; it couldn’t give us decent shelter another 
winter, without a heap of fixin’, and if Nannie goes to 
schcol she must have a home for nights; then my sit- 
uation in the ’sylum might be lost to me if I waited 
till the spring.” 

Seeing her determined to follow out her plan, we con- 
cluded to say nothing further opposing it—though it 
seemed unfeeling, when we -found Nannie in tears, in 
the kitchen, next morning, whither she had come for 
sympathy: from Norah, who in tenderness for her 
‘* buddin’ Rose,’’ seemed more motherly than Patty. 

We comforted Nannie a little in finding a situation 
for her in afamily attending St. Luke’s Church. 

I remember well the contrast between two calls I 
made one morning in October. The first was upon a 
young friend whose trousseaw was nearly completed 
I was favored with a sight of the lovely “‘ things,’’— 
muslins, linens and laces, silks, poplins and velvets,— 
lavished in profusion upon the only daughter of a 
wealthy man. Returning half an hour before dinner- 
time, I stepped in to see Nannie, who was to go to her 
new home the nextday. She exhibited her simple out- 
fit with as much pride as the belle I had just left. 
They had consulted me about materials and patterns, 
and her new trunk was filled with well-made, service- 


| able clothes. Patty was on her knees, packing, when 





I went in; and I saw tears fall from her homely eyes 
upon the garments as she folded them, the only jewels 
this mother had to give. 

Nannie was cheerfully excited by the final prepara- 
tions. In the afternoon she eame over to say good-by 
to the little girls and Norah, when each of them gave 
her a wearable keepsake. 

My interest in the girl was so great that I was 
grieved to see her looking sad, on one or two occasions 
when she came to see us, with a baby in her arms, and 
two little boys romping beside her. Norah fretted 
about it with me, but talked cheerily to Nannie, ‘to 
put a bit more heart in her,’ she said. One day the 
fat baby cried, and the boys tugged at her skirts, till, 
tired out, she lost command of herself, and cried mis- 
erably. I fed the baby. The children brought out 
their entire variety of playthings to quiet the boys, 
while Norah soothed Nannie. 

“My dear buddin’ Rose, you’re just beat out; the 
walk is too much for you, with that lumberia’ babe in 
your arms. Here’s money to pay your fare in the car, 
and don’t try to walk here again with the three of 
them.”’ 

‘‘ But it’s the greatest comfort I have! I can’t get 
time to go to see mother but once in two weeks, and 
sometimes it makes me feel worse to see her than to 
stay away.” 

‘*Why, Nannie!’’ I exclaimed. 

‘Yes, Mrs. Thorn, it’s true; mother is so queer. Some 
days she is so busy I searcely see her alone, and lately 
she cries over me; asks meif Iam not happier in my 
handsome home, with my comfortable meals, than I 


could have been in the little old home,—the kind of . 


teary talk that just does no good, for we can’t build 
up the shanty again. I wish you would go and see 
her, Mrs. Thorn, to find out if she is sick, or not well- 
used. Something ails her!” 

“And well there does,” sputtéred Norah, “when 
she might have had you with her all the while, in a bit 
of a home, cheap enough and yet comfortable and 
motherly. ‘There’s wormwood grows in every gar- 
den,’ I’ve been told, and Patty Grogan just cultivated 
hers till it rooted the Rose clean out.’’ 

Richard found time, soon after, to take Alice and my- 
self out to the Asylum on a reception-day. The 
orphans on exhibition, in uniform dress, with automatic 
rising and sitting, were pitifully interesting; but I 
shuddered as Rick whispered in the _ corridor, 
‘Heaven keep our girls from such mechanical care.” 

We had a few words with Mrs. Grogan about Nannie. 

I told her that the girl seemed neither contented nor 
well, and asked if she had no other plan for another 
season. She said she was doing the best she could for 
both; if Nannie were really ill, she could get her into 
the Orphans’ Hospital and take care of her; but it 
could not come to that, she thought, looking so dis- 
tressed that Richard again declared that he did not un- 
derstand the woman; that she was keeping something 
back from us. 

A few weeks later, loitering at the table, reading 
snatches of the morning paper while I finished my 
breakfast (which my little people interrupt and pro- 
tract as mothers only understand), with an exclama- 
tion of anxiety, he read, ‘‘ Nancy Rose, a juvenile of- 
fender, committed for petit larceny.’’ Fifteen minutes 
afterward, we were on the way to the Police Court. 
The officer who received us explained that her 
arrest had been made on complaint of the persons 
with whom she lived, stolen property having been 
found upon her person and in her trunk. Asserting 
the charge to be utterly false, and being in wild haste 


to set her free, I begged to be taken to her. He hesi- 
tated. It might be unvleasant for me, as all the 


women arrested the day or night before had been 
brought in from the station-houses, and were shut up 
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together in the waiting-room. But as I insisted, I was 
taken to the room. I dreaded to cross it, among the 
sullen, disorderly-looking creatures idly moving up 
and down ; but I saw Nannie sitting by a barred win- 
dow, and went toher side. She appeared to be looking 
down into a yard which belenged to tenement-houses 
in the rear, where several squalid children were wrang- 
ling, and a little dog tearing up and down, barking 
furiously. I was speechless at sight of her pitiful face, 
so hopeless, so old, it scarcely looked familiar. When 
I touched her, she shook off my hand, and crouched yet 
closer to the wall, while some of the poor wretches 
laughed coarsely, and I guessed that they had been 
troubling her before. Not until I spoke did she raise 
her head, and then with a passionate cry she rose and 
fell upon my neck, moaning and trembling. Richard 
had gone to consult somebody about the details neces- 
sary for bailing the girl, but our escort waited at the 
door. I ventured to ask him if she could not be re- 
moved to another room. He shook his head, and the 
creatures laughed at me. I suppose it was at the ex- 
tent of usual courtesy that he remained and made it 
tolerable for me to stay to protect my shrinking, weep- 
ing Nannie from those birds of prey. After a long de- 
lay, my husband came back, having arranged that she 
should be released upon bail. The officer gave her 
formal permission to go. With a shriek of despair, she 
cried : 

“Go where? Out of jail, advertised as a thief, with 
no home! where shall I go?”’ 

I passed my arms around her, while my husband 
spoke for me: 

‘Nannie, you are going home with us; Bessie is sick, 
and we want you to take care of her.” 

He led her out through the long, dim halls, down the 
broad stairway, out at the great door, where boot- 
blacks and orange-venders whistled and stared rudely 
as we stepped into a carriage and drove away. 

I shut her up in the play-room with the children. 
The relief of getting there, and meeting their merry 
welcome, calmed her wonderfully; for, as neither of 
them knew why or whence she came, there was no 
restraint castupon their playfulness. 

[Concluded next week.] 





THE CRITICISM OF INDIVIDUALS. 
BY E. 8S. NADAL. 


HERE is but one proper attitude of the mind 
toward any current story of doubtful foundation, 
reflecting upon the good name of another; the be- 
liever and disseminator, the passive acceptor and the 
judicious and impartial wiseacre, who “doubts the 
story, but is inclined to think,” etc.,;are all in the 
wrong. The right way is to reject it altogether. 

The maxim that ‘“‘ wherever there’s smoke there must 
be fire,’’ is a bad one, and yet, good or bad, it is almost 
universally acted upon. The uneducated, the indo- 
lent and the unscrupulous accept it and practice 
it. Theindolent incline toit because it furnishes them 
a short and easy way to an opinion. The uneducated, 
and the inferior, even if educated, accept it be- 
cause itis their habit to rely more upon what other 
lips may utter than upon what their own feeble intel- 
lects may think. They are prone to imagine behind 
the strongly expressed opinion of another a certainty 
which they do not themselves possess. 

But everybody needs caution in listening to detrac- 
tion. Depreciation of our acquaintances or faint 
praise of our friends, if we listen to it, is almost cer- 
tain to influence us. If some person we know slightly 
is ridiculed or criticised severely in our hearing, we 
shall be likely to treat him cooily the next time we 
meet him. On points of this kind, perhaps, it is not 
wise to be over-conscientious. But it is of importance 
that our admiration of admirable persons be not soiled 
and that friendship does not lose its bloom and grace. 

When you hear a superior man judged by common 
standards or by common people, it requires some de- 
cision of character to hold to a belief in him conceived 
at some higher moment. Your enthusiasm for him is 
apt to be damaged. The mind at such times should 
put itself, if necessary, into an angry attitude of re- 
sistance. You are wise to resist anybody who would 
take away your delight in the contemplation of a man 
you admire—especially when your admiration involves 
no greater danger than that of being mistaken. It is 
a great pleasure to admire. Iam grateful to any man 
who will give me an opportunity to do it conscien- 
tiously. I am doing a foolish thing if I permit the cavil 
of some dull person to throw a comimon shade over his 
character and to make me ashamed of my enthusiasm. 
The cynics and misenthropes and the million little 
carpers and envious unbelievers fancy they differ from 
the generous by knowing more; the real point of dif- 
ference is their ignorance. To be insensible to the 
noble impulses, the courage, affection, or fidelity of 
another, the conceited unbeliever calls skepticism. 
That is much too fine.a name for it; it is simply igno- 
rance. Give any man enough intellect and he must 
recognize these things as facts. Love is as much a fact 
as hatred. 

In our judgments of men of letters we may apply 
the principle laid down above, that we can always be 
tolerant of what we do not know to be harmful. To 
literature which is not immoral in its nature or effects, 
or harmful in any other way, we may be very len:ent. 
If you are sure a writer is a pretender, so clear and 
confident as not one man in a thousand has the intel- 
lect to be, why then it is wall enough to denounce him. 





But we must remember that a great difference exista 
between what we know to be false and what we do not 
understand. When Sappho says she “ perspires,” or 
Homer says the. sea is ‘‘ wine-colored,” certainly no 
harm is done. If a poet states that the Alleghany 
mountain mist is ‘“‘ blue-eyed,’”’ or asserts that he saw 
the Trafalgar Column “swim in the air,’’ though we 
think he has a bee in his bonnet, he surely hurts no- 
body. He has merely recorded what seemed to him to 
be facts. We do art more harm than good by ridicul- 
ing him. 

But our obligation is very different when we come to 
judge of a man with whom we have some substantial 
connection. You may very much admire the spiritual 
qualities you recognize in the countenance of.an ac- 
quaintance. You are wise todo so. The likelihood is 
you are right; at any rate, you are happier for so 
doing. But when he desires to borrow money of you, 
the case alters. You scan his features intently, and 
lament with Duncan that 


* There’s no art 
To find the mind's construction in the face.” 


It must be a very fine countenance that is as good as 
the money. The case may be stated roughly thus: If 
a man’s character has no other interest to you than as 
a spectacle, believe him to be good until he proves 
himself to be bad: if you purpose to enter into any 
substantial connection with him, believe him bad till 
he proves himself to be good. To this make such ex- 
ceptions as your charity and common sense may sug- 
gest. 

I think we should judge of a politician or other pub- 
lic man as of one with whom we have some substan- 
tial personal connection. He is somebody’s employé 
and agent. It is necessary that we should know some- 
thing about him, and we have not the time to sit like 
Rhodamanthus upon all the prominent men whose vir- 
tue is a matter of practical importance to us. We 
must know whether he be fitted to do the work we 
give him. Does he serve us as a judge, or a senator, or 
agovernor? We cannot decide this without passing 
judgment upon the personal qualities of the man. Of 
course, we must put up with the best men we can get. 
Did we have to rely for legislators upon those who 
loved their country as well as themselves, we should 
wait g long while fora quorum. If we are quite sure 
that a public man is strong in the minor moralities, 
that he will not lie, that he will not accept a bribe di- 
rectly or indirectly, that he has some just and intelli- 
gent views upon public topics, to the triumph of which 
he is committed, and that in general he is the friend of 
virtue and progress, we may think ourselves well off; 
unless we are quite sure of something better, we 
should retain him. But most public men make no 
such impression upon us; we know nothing about 
them. Here we may lay down the principle that we 
should judge public men by their sins of omission as 
well as of commission. When a man has been some 
years before the people and has borne no fruit, we 
have aright to think him a barren fig-tree. There are 
people who are on their feet forever, on the stump, in 
Congress and conventions, and yet have never uttered 
a single sentiment which has the sound of truth. They 
are full enough of fine words: “conviction,” ‘‘hon- 
esty,”’ etc., run too easily off their tongues. But they 
do not speak like virtuous men; they talk rather like 
the hired attorneys of virtue. Their language carries 
with it no assurance that they mean it. By all means, 
we should get rid of such persons and put in their 
places others who have been tried and found worthy, of 
whom happily there are always some. 

I know one leading public man who has been in high 
position for a number of years and against whom no- 
body has a word to say. So far as all the respectabili- 
ties are concerned, I have no doubt he is irreproacha- 
ble. He presides at religious anniversaries. He makes 
Sunday-school speeehes, and tells the boys and girls a 
story about a little boy a long time ago, which ends 
with ‘‘ That little boy stands before you’’—at which all 
the little boys look very much astonished. The man 
is, according to his depth, sincere, and yet I never 
heard of his uttering a sentiment of any nobility, or 
advocating strenuously a single reform. He follows in 
the track of others, avoiding their mistakes and never 
venturing himself. It is difficult to know what to do 
with sucha man. Unquestionably we might be worse 
off. Yet he should certainly be dispensed with, if 
there be some available person, less selfish and more 
patriotic. 

If we think we cannot trust our judgments of the 
many prominent people throughout the country, it 
will be at least practicable to have tolerably correct 
opinion about those men we vote for directly or indi- 
rectly. Wecan Keep an eye on the leading national 
men and make a pretty good guess at the characters of 
our governor and the legislators from our neighbor- 
hocd at Washington and Albany. Some superior peo- 





A PAPERLESS SUNDAY. 
BY WM. H. COLEMAN. 


HAVE had a remarkable experience. My usual 
Sunday reading has been denied me. Last 
Thursday came and went, but brought no Chris- 
tian Union with it. So did Friday. Surely, on Sat- 
urday, thought I, my laggard paper must ar- 
rive. What with the change in form, and the new 
folding-machine (which probably doesn’t work), and 
the holiday number—not to speak of holiday hinder- 
ings among type-setters and pressmen—some allow- 
ance must be made for the publishers; but to-day it 
must come. It didn’t. The nizht air was keen, but I 
trudged down to the late mail solely to get my paper, 
and got it not. I questioned the postmaster. No; no- 
bedy else had received a copy. I went to the news- 
recom, where papers are often received a day or two 
in advance of the mail; but only the pictured face of 
the Christmas number met my eye. It was evident 
that Sunday would dawn on the forty subscribers to 
that paper in our village and find them all Unionless. 
How the other thirty-nine felt I don’t know; but my 
feelings were those of one whose wife is expected home 
and doesn’t come. And religious papers usually arrive 
much more promptly than wives do! 

Nor was this all. My subscription to the Christian 
Weekly had expired a week before, and I had not re- 
newed it; the Independent, kindly sent me by a friend, 
had failed to make its appearance, and here I was 
with Surday at hand, and nothing to read. 

I went to bed cross. 

I suppose our way of spending Sunday is very much 
like the way of many other families. A little more fold- 
ing of the hands to sleep in the morning, pushing break- 
fast nearer noon than on other days; an interval before 
church-time spent in sundry preparations, or a look at 
the Sunday-school lesson: publie worship, followed by 
Sunday-school; dinner between one and two o’clock, 
and then a long quiet interval before supper and even- 
ing service. 

And that’s where the newspaper comes in. In dress- 
ing-gown and slippers you draw your easy chair up to 
the fire, and the familiar columns of your favorite 
journal straightway yield their accustomed treasures. 
Yhe crisp short articles, the stirring editorials, the 
column of church news, the children’s story, even the 
advertisements, are read in turn with exceeding relish. 

On this remarkable Sunday I had the fire, the easy 
chair, the dressin g-gown, the slippers—everything but 
the newspaper. But that was everything. It didn’t 
seem like Sunday. I sat down, gotup again, walked to 
the window, thought of going to a neighbor for his last 
week’s Chscerver, reflected that I must put on boots and 
coat if I did, and gaveitup. ‘‘Isn’t there some book 
you can read ?”’ suggested the domestic monitor. 

** Books? No, I’ve read everything in the house. 
There’s no book I care enough about to’”’ —— Istopped, 
for the monitorial eye was directed toward a familiar, 
well-worn volume on the shelf. 

“Oh! of course, my dear, [ didn’t mean that. I hope 
I can sit down and spend an afternoon enjoyably with 
the Bible, but’’—— 

*“‘You’d rather have a newspaper,”’ said the monitor, 
concluding my uafinished sentence. 

I did not answer, but fell to thinking very busily. 
Did I prefer the paper to the Bible? Wes God's Word 
less fresh and interesting than man’s? If deprived of 
the latter could I not enjoy the former quite as much? 
Yes—yes—No. Judgment for the paper. Between 
ought to, and want to, what a gulf! 

I once heard a lady say that she wished she could 
forget the Bible, so thatshe might read it as a fresh 
book. Does not this give the reason for our neglect of 
the sacred volume? Familiar with it from childhood, 
and hungry, by long indulgence, for news, we pass it 
by for the fresh-printed page of the newspaper. Like 
the Athenians of old, we continually desire to hear 
some new thing. Is the old Bible destined to be 
crowded out of—I will not say our devotional read- 
ing—but of our literary reading ? 

I leave other newspaper-lovers to answer this ques- 
tion. 

Still, I hope my religious papers won’t miss another 
time. 





Tue Lorp’s SupPpER—WHO May PARTAKE ?—As 
the Christian Union is open for all phases of the Com- 
munion question, will some one well-informed in the 


| matter inform the Christian world at what point res- 


ple need to be educated out of the notion that their | 
squeamishuess in thinking and speaking of public | 


menisa virtue. Such men regard the whole arena of 


political life from a mild and ruralstand-point. A per- | 
son of this character perhaps hasa house in the Never- | 


sink Highlands, and New York glistening over the bay 
is a fine ornament of the landscape. He naturally 
thinks more of the spires and towers than of Five 
Points and of Tweed and Connolly. Perhaps he is a 
busy man, or perhaps he is a benevolent man. The 
busy man must reflect that he takes time to satisfy 
himself of the honesty of his agents, and the benevo- 


lent should remember that the country needs his ben- | 


evolence as well as the nolitician. 


tricted Communion is to stop, and something else be- 
gin; ina word, ‘Is the Lord’s Supper a limited or an 
unlimited ordinance?" There are some, probably 
many—how many I know not—in our Congregational 
Chuiches who think that the ordinance is unneces- 
sarily restricted in the regulations of their Churches. 
They would not make membership in some Evangeli- 
cal church a prerequisite, but let each one judge for 
himself, and come to the Supper if he felt inclined and 
thought it would do him good. Should not the whole 
ground be carefully examined! Is there any pre- 
requisite? Is not the Supper unlimited, free to any, 
binding on none? Why not abandon the idea that im- 
mersion must go before it? Why not cease to require 
Church membership? Why not give up all demands 
for moral and spiritual qualifications? If it has limits, 
what and where are they? Ifit has none, why attempt 
to name and define? Is the Supper an ordinance, or is 


it only a ceremony? 
Ont WuHo Wants TO Know. 
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THE ILI-BIRD OF THE PROVERB. 
{From the N. Y. Times,] 


HE world has been told any time tnis twelve- 

month past by American journals called respect- 
able, and having a large circulation, that the President 
of the United States is using his position to fill the 
pockets of his family, to fill his own pockets, to buy the 
support of corrupt politicians for his own renomina- 
tion; that he descends to petty intrigue about the 
petty places of petty men; that he accepts presents, 
given him to his knowledge with interested motives, 
and pays for them by bestowing offices and contracts 
upon the givers; that the evils ofa system which ex- 
isted before he was born, are due to him; that he will 
issue his command to keep an inspector in a place where 
he may and does fleece travelers, if that inspector will 
only do dirty political work at the bidding of “ his col- 
lector.”” And, indeed, if the President of the United 
States is the man that he is said to be by journals that 
profess to belong to the party which placed him in the 
White House, foreigners would be justified in accept- 
ing Fisk and Tweed as typical Americans, and if they 
regarded us as a nation of Fisksand Tweeds, we should 
hardly have good ground of protest. What must be 
the religion of which a monkey is the god? What 
must be a people who have elected, and who will pro- 
bably re-elect, to the highest office in their gift, a man 
against whom papers read by decent people, daily 
bring charges which would be shameful and scandalous 
if brought against the humblest of his official subordi- 
nates? It would scem that evenif there 
were some color of truth in these accusations, that any 
Amcricen editor, with a modicum of respect for his 
country's fame, would mention them, if they must be 
mentioned, as rarely as possible, and then with sorrow 
anda Gecent reserve. re Can they not see 
that they are failing miserably in that, while they do 
accomplish something in degrading the American 
nation and Government in the eyes of the world? How 
can we fird fault with foreigners if they take us and 
our Government at our own valuation? 

ORIGIN OF THE HEBREW SABBATH. 

{From a Correspondent of the (London) Spectator.) 
TINE division of the lunar month into weeks, the 

result of early and simple astronomical observa- 
tion, was known to several nations of antiquity, but 
only to one of these was given the political and legis- 
lative genius which converted this physical division of 
time into a political and social institution of the utmost 
value to civilization; and when some philosopher of 
that nation—whether the legislator himself or not— 
was seeking for akey to the existence of the world 
around him, he found it in this law which enacted a 
day of restin each week. If work, orderly, method- 
ical work, followed by rest, was the means by which 
man achieved all the results of civilization around him, 
it must have a prototype (so he reasoned) in the proc- 
esses of Creation, the work of God, in whose image 
man was made. So the vision of Creation—orderly, 
methodical, successive, with the germ of development 
after its own kind implanted in each living thing—as 
described in the first chapter of Genesis, rose before 
his mind. He was not acquainted with, could not have 
comprehended, the accumulated discoveries and con- 
clusions of modern physical science; but he was one of 
the great men of that nation which, in the words of 
Mr. Mill, ‘‘ were, next to the Greeks, the most progres- 
sive people of antiquity, and jointly with them have 
been the starting-point and main propelling agency of 
modern civilization." Like all his race, he knew how 
to use the imagination in the service of reason, and to 
express philosophical ideas and moral truths in the 
popular language of common life. There are subjects, 
and this is one of them, in which none but the Hebrews 
have been able to speak words, as in a universal 
tongue, at once intelligible to men, women and chil- 
dren, ‘to saint, to savage, and to sage,’’ in all times 
and places. For its purpose, and for its use, where, it 
may be boldly asked, can any substitute for this first 
chapter of Genesis be found? 

THE OLD-TIME CLERGY OF VIRGINIA. 
{From the Atlantie Monthly—-Parton.} 
HE tales we read of the clergy of old Virginia 

stagger belief, though it is clergymen who report 
them. Thereverend rector of Wicomico, we read, not 
approving the bread placed upon the communion-table, 
cried out from the altar, in the midst of the service, 
to one of his church wardens: ‘* George, this bread i3 
not fit fora dog.”’ We read ofanother who was3 in. 
vited after church to dinner at a planter’s house, where 
he drank so much that he had to be tied in his gig, and 
a servant sent to lead his horse home. One jolly par- 
soncomes down to us reeling up and down the porch 
of atavern, bawling to the passers-by to com? and 
drink with him. Another livesin the memory of his 


county because he fought a duel within sight of the | 


church in which he had formerly officiated. Another 
is remembered as the jovial hunter who died cheering 
on the hounds to the chase. One is spoken ofas pocket- 
ing annually a hundred dollars, the revenue ofa legacy, 
for preaching four sermons a year against atheism, 
gambling, racing and swearing, though himself a no- 
tericus swearer, racer and gambler. Another is the 
hero of a story that one day parson and vestry differed 
in opinion, quarreled, and came toblows. The parson, 
agiantin strength, put them to flight. Not content 
with his victory, he renewed the battle on Sunday 








morning in church, when from the vantage-ground of 
the pulpit he hurled at them this text from Nehemiah: 
** And I contended with them, and cursed them, and 
smote certain of them, and plucked off their hair;’’ 
which had the keen sting of literal truth. 








MONTHLIES FOR FEBRUARY. 


SCENES ON THE YELLOWSTONE. 
{From Lippencott’s Magazine.]} 
Ww traveled along comfortably enough, and at 
sunset saw the 


—Mountain ranges overpast, 
In purple distance fair, 


from the banks of the Yellowstone. It is a rapid river 
hereat the mouth of the cafion, flashing clear and 
beautiful amid the wildest scenery. At this point we 
met parties of disappointed men—the drones disgusted 
at finding that to win gold required hard work even at 
the mines—building rude Mackinaw boats to float 
down to the Missouri. We afterward heard that winter 
came upon them and ice closed the river, and after en- 
during every privation and hardship, and attacks of 
hostile Indians, but a remnant of them reached their 
homes. 

Below us the Yellowstone enters the Mauvaises Ter- 
res (Bad Lands), whose yellow dust, mingling with the 
water, gives the stream its name. They are desolate 
wastes, the ancient bottom of an immense fresh-water 
lake which was peopled with a queer and numberles3 
army of life. The Smithsonian agents found here an 
abundance of fossils—the rhinoceros, mastodons, foxes 
and horses in great quantities and of all sizes, frora an 
ordinary horse down to one not bigger than a large 
dog, besides some terrible fierce fellows called iguano- 
dons, the specimens of which are covered with teeth; 
marks, indicating their fearful conflicts with each 
other. 

“Tf there’s danger any time from wild beasts or In- 
dians, it’s to-night,”’ said the trapper, ‘‘and Ill keep 
watch.” 

So we rolled our blankets about us, full of confidence 
in cur wary sentry, and settled for the night. 

The wolves were like the poor in Scripture—we al- 
ways had them with us. Whenever we left a camp- 
ing-ground we could look back and see them fighting 
for the fragments left. They are the scavengers of the 
Plains—cowardly, but, where they dare attack, cruel 
and remorseless. Catlin tells cf meeting a noble old 
bison manfully fighting a pack of them. On the ap- 
preach of his party the wolves scattered, and he saw 
that they had eaten out the poor heast’s eyes, and half 
his nose and tongue, while the flesh on his legs hung in 
shreds. And as he rode away he could see them re- 
turning to the sickening feast. 

This nightthe usual delegation seemed enlarged in- 
definitely, and their cry was a chorus, a mournful wail 
of hunger. 

“Do they ever get bold eneugh to attack men?” 
asked the Judge. 

‘Sometimes, when in great numbers and very hun- 
ery.” 

The Judge théught of the bleak, bare mountains and 
stony valley, and groaned inwardly. 

Asthe owls joined the serenade with their melan- 
choly hooting, which cried, ‘‘ Hungry, hungry!”’’ hu- 
man nature could not help feeling itself to be the only 
thing eatable in all this desolation. 

Added to these was the intermittent crackling of the 
underbrush, now slight and distant, now nearer and 
louder, now ceasing altogether, till at last the sharp 
crack ofa bough like a pistol-shot, seemingly in close 
proximity, breught the Judge in a moment to his 
feet. 

“For Heaven’s sake, what’s that?” he gasped. 


‘* Only a bear,”’ said the trapper. ‘‘No danger. Go 
to sleep.”’ 
“Sleep, and with Pandemonium let loose! You 


might as well have told Daniel to sleep in the den of 
licns. <A grizzly?” 

‘No grizzlies here; only black and cinnamon bears. 
They are savage if attacked, but if you let them alone 
they'll do as well by you, though there are some white 
ones in the Yellowstone valley that are very fero- 
cious.”’ 

It was easier, however, to hear the trapper’s stories 
of animals found in the mountains than to sleep. 

“There used to be plenty of buffalo,” hesaid, “and 
there are places where great quantities of their bones 
are found. They are very thick, and decay very slowly. 
The Indians know of bones lying on the ground over a 
hundred years, and yet well-preserved. I never could 
find exactly when they began to fall off, but long 
ago. Perhaps many severe winters together, or some 
disease carricd them off. On the banks of the Stink- 
ing Water are heaps of these bones. I have been told 
that one hard winter, when all the other streams were 
frozen, the buffalos came there to drink. At last that 
froze too, and the herds perished, and their carcasses 
decaying, gave the stream its name.”’ 

“A touching and beautiful story,’’ said one of the 
paity. ‘‘Do you believe it.” 

‘“‘T never tell anything I don’t believe,”’ was the re- 
ply. ‘‘One queer thing I have noticed—that when a 
buffalo calf is separated from his mother, on the ap- 
proach of danger he falls on his fore knees and burie3 
his nose behind a tuft of grass. No matter how near 
you go, the little fellow follows you with his eyes 
through the grass, sure of safety if his nostrils are out 
of sight. Take one in this way, and, closing his eyes, 
breathe hard two or three times into his nostrils, and 
he will follow you like a pet lamb." 





Of the elk, too, the trapper told us, and deer we saw 
every day. But the commonest animals are the ante- 
lopes. Every day little herds of them would gallop 
after us, or stand at a distance and watch us with their 
peculiar surprised look. In all languages the name of 
the antelope is significant of the brightness and beau- 
ty of its eye or its extraordinary power of vision. 
When one is shot, the look from its mild eyes is most 
reproachful. Letus hope that it is this that makes 
these animals so little sought for as game. They are 
the fleetest and most graceful of their species, and very 
wild and timid; but it is said of their African cousin, 
the gemsbok, that not even the lion dare attack him 
except when sorely pressed by hunger, and the two 
have been found dezd, clasped in the death-grapple. 

THE REGULAR CONTRIBUTOR. 
{From the Atlantic—Oliver Wendell Holmes.]} 

UT the young girl. She gets her living by writing 

stories fora newspaper. Every week she furnishes 
anew story. If herhead aches or her heartis heavy, so 
that she does not come to time with her story, she falls 
behindhand and has to live on credit. It sounds well 
enough to say that ‘‘ she supports herself by her pen,” 
but her lot is a trying one; it repeats the doom of the 
Danaides. The ‘* Weekly Bucket” has no bottom, and 
it is her business to help fill it. Imagine for one 
moment what it is to tell a tale that must flow on, flow 
ever, without pausing: the lover miserable and happy 
this week, to begin miserable again next week and end 
as before; the villain scowling, plotting, punished—to 
scowl, plot, and get punished again in our next; an 
endless series of woes and blisses, into each paragraph 
of which the forlorn artist has to throw all the liveli- 
ness, all the emotion, all the graces of style she is mis- 
tress of, for the wages of a maid-of-all-work, and 
no more recognition of thanks from anybody than the 
apprentice who sets the types for the paper that prints 
her ever-ending and ever-beginning stories. And yet 
she hasa pretty talent, sensibility, a natural way of 
writing, an ear for the music of verse, in which she 
sometimes indulges to vary the dead monotony of ever- 
lasting narrative, and a sufficient amount of invention 
to make her stories readable. I have found my eyes 
dimmed over them oftener than once, more with think- 
ing about her, perhaps, than about her heroes and he- 
roines. Poor little body! Poor little mind! Poor lit- 
tle soul! She is one of that great company of delicate, 
intelligent, emotional yeung creatures, who are wait- 
ing, like that sail I spoke of, for some breath of heaven 
to fill their white bosoms,—love, the right of every 
woman; religious emotion, sister of love, with the same 
passionate eyes, but cold, thin, bloodless hands,—some 
enthusiasm of humanity and divinity; and find that 
life offers them, instead, a seat on a wooden bench, a 
chain to fasten them to it, and a heavy oar to pull day 
and night. We read the Arabian tales and pity the 
doomed lady who must amuse her lord and master from 
day to day or have her head cut off; how much better 
is a mouth without bread to fill it than no mouth at all 
to fill, because no head! We haveallround us a weary- 
eyed company of Scheherezades! This is one of them, 
and I may call her by that name when it pleases me to 
do so. 

THOUGHTS ON THE GREAT AMERICAN PIE. 
{From Scribner’s—C. D. Warner.]° 


HERE kas come over this country within the last 

generation, as everybody knows, a great wave of 
condemnation of pie. It has taken the character of a 
“movement,’”’ though we have had no conventions 
about it, noris any one, of any of the several sexes 
among us, running for president against it. It is safe 
almost any where to denounce pic, yet nearly every- 
bedy eatsit on occasion. A great many people think 
it savors of a life abroad to speak with horror of pie, 
although they were very likely the foremost of the 
Americans in Paris who used to speak with more en- 
thusiasm of the American pie at Madame Busque’s 
than of the Venus of Milo. To talk against pie and 
still eat itis snobbish, of course; butsnobbery, being an 
aspuing failing, is sometimes the prophecy of better 
things. To affect dislike of pie is something. We have 
no statistics on the subject, and can not tell whether 
it is gaining or losing in the country at large. Its dis- 
appearance in select circles is no test. The amount of 
writing against it is no more test of its desuetude, than 
the number of religious tracts distributed in a given 
district is a criterion of its picty. Weare apt to as- 
sume that certain regions are substantially free of it. 
Herbert and I, traveling north one summer, fancied 
that we could draw in New England a sort of diet line, 
like the sweepivg curves on the isothermal charts, 
which should show at least the leading pie-sections. 
Journeying toward the White Mountains, we conclu- 
ded that a line passing through Bellows Falls, and 
bending a little south on either side, would mark north- 
ward the region of perpetual pie. In this region pie is 
to be found at all hours and seasons, and at every 
meal. Iam not sure, however, that pie is not a matter 
of altitude rather than latitude, as I find that all 
the hill-country towns of New England are full of 
those excellent women, the very salt of the house- 
keeping earth, who would feel ready to sink in morti- 
Sealion through their scoured kitchen floors if visitors 
should catch them without a piein the house. Theab- 
sence of pie would be more noticed than a scarcity of 
Bible even. Without it the housekeepers are as dis- 
tracted as the boarding-house keeper, who declared 
that if it were not for canned tomato she should have 
nothing to fly to. Well, in all this t+ agitation I 
find Herbert unmoved, 2 conservative, even to the 
under-crust. I dare not ask him if he eats pie at 
breakfast. There are some tests that the dearest 
friendship mey not apply. 
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BOOKS. 
d her latest English Historian : 
rh poe hae te al Events in the Life of 
Mary Stewart ; with Some Remarks on Mr. Froude’s 
meng A A England. By James F. Meline. New 

York: Hurd & Houghton. 1872. 

There isa class of minds to which no proposition is 
valuable except in the form of paradox, and which es- 
teems it a worthier end to startle the age with a nov- 
elty than to edify it by deepening the impression of old 
truths. The Ephesian incendiary, in contrast with the 
many who win repute by constructive energy, sought 
to distinguish himself by grandeur in destroying; 
and there are writers who delight to reverse the ma- 
turest opinions of mankind, and who gain a reputation 
for originality in rudely traversing judgments which, 
by their antiquity and universality, have acquired a 
certain sacredness among men. Thus, even Judas Isza- 
riot and the crook-backed Richard, formerly deemed 
secure of an immortality of infamy, have been, in these 


latter days, transformed into objects of sympathy, if | 


notof respect; while, on the other hand, the record of 
a Penn’s philanthropy, a Henry’s eloquence, a 
Shakespeare’s very existence, must be defaced to give 
transient notoriety to some scribbler, and even the 
sacred name of Washington has not escaped the touch 
of this ambitious desecration. It has become quite 
evident that one of the most brilliant—and so the more 
noxious—of these arbitrary creators and destroyers is 
the author of the latest and most popular of the En- 
glish histories. It has not been reserved for the criti- 
cism of to-day to ‘‘ pluck the growing feathers ’’ of a 
reputation which was at the outset so imposing, ‘‘ and 
make it fly an ordinary pitch.”’ Thestrange ignorance of 
ancient English law, the singular obliquity of vision in 
persona! and political ethics, and the all-pervading and 
unscrupulous hero-worship of the early volumes of 
Mr. Froude’s great work, were unsparingly exposed by 
the Scotch reviewers. The writer of the critique before 
us finds the good effects of this treatment in the style 
and tone of the succeeding volumes; but even this 
moderate praise cannot apply to the pages which are 
here subjected to the analysis of his terrible scalpel. 
Our limited space will not permit more than an allu- 
sion to the historian’s handling of the life and charac- 
ter of Henry VIII., which constituted the gravamen of 
the Edinburgh censure; a handling under which the 
monumental wife-killer ‘‘comes forth as a perfect 
King, while his supposed victims are converted into 
criminals, whom the best of sovereigns was compelled, 
by their misdeeds and by the urgent pressure of cir- 
cumstances, to sacrifice to his sense of public duty.”’ * 
Mr. Meline himself, more particularly concerned with 
that portion of the History indicated upon his title- 
page, accords but cursory notice to the errors of the 
former volumes. He follows in the track, however, 
and deepens the imprint of the Scotch reviews; pre- 
sents accumulated evidences of the prepossession and 
partiality of the historian; his disingenuous treatment, 
by indirection and innuendo, of characters obnoxious to 
him; his monstrous apologies for acts whose criminal- 
ity isabsolutely axiomatic; and the inaccuracy of much 
of his knowledge, both of general history and constitu- 
tional law. All this, together with certain strictures 


upon the literary style of Mr. Froude, and upon the” 


peculiar cast of his mind, unfitting him for the task 
of producing a genuine history, we the more willingly 
pass, because they are matters which may possibly ad- 
mit of a difference of opinion, and because we have no 
room to discuss them. 

A far more important count in the indictment 
against Mr. Froude strikes directly, if sustained, at the 
root of his literary, if not personal, reputation, and 
utterly destroys the value of his work as a guide to the 
inquirer after historic truth. The charge is definite, of 
an inaccurate and —we know not how we can avoid 
saying—dishonest use of his materials, with purpose to 
attain a foregone conclusion. But let us state this del- 
icate and vital proposition in the words of the review- 
er. We extract from page 9 of Mr. Meline’s book the 
following tolerably explicit language: 

** Quotation-marks are usually supposed to convey to the 
reader the conventional assurance that they include the pre- 
cise words of the text. But his [Mr. Froude’s] system is not 
so commonplace. He inserts therein language of his own, and 
in all these cases his use of authorities is not only dangerous 
but deceptive. He has a way of placing some of the actual 
Wo! of a document in his narrative in sucha manner as 


totally to pervert their sense. The historian who truthfully 
condenses a page into a paragraph saves labor for the reader ; 
but Mr. Froude has a trick 0 ving long passages in quota- 
tion-marks without sign of alteration or omission, which we 
may or may not discover from a note to be ‘ abridged.’ 

* Other objectionable manipulations of our author are the 
joining together of two distinct passages of a document, thus 
entirely changing their original sense ; the connection of two 
phrases from two different authorities presenting them as 
one; and-the tacking of irresponsible or anonymous author- 
pong Fe that is responsible, concealing the first, and avow- 

n e 4 

Sos the gravity of these charges we are perfectly well 

aware, and we propose to make them good.” 


And again on page 10: 

** Our historian takes unprecedented liberties with texts and 
citations. Now he ee what a given person says on 
an important occasion. ow he puts a speech of his own into 
the mouth of the same character, cited from certain 
documents cannot be found there, and other documents re- 
ferred to have no existence.” 

These are indeed serious accusations, and feeling to a 
certain extent called upon to give an honest individual 
judgment in the premises, we have been at unusual 
pains, in the use of the very limited means at our com- 
mand, to arrive at a just conclusion. These means, of 
course, could consist of little more than the history and 
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the review collated, together with such authorities on 
either side of the long controversy on the life and char- 
acter of the unhappy Mary, as were immediately at 
hand. Whoever desires to arrive at a perfectly satis- 
factory decision of any of the numerous questions in- 
volved, will feel himself crippled at every step for 
want of opportunity to consult original sources; and 
it is this, by the way, which awakens our resentment, 
and deepens our condemnation, when they whose good 
faith is our only reliance for a true rendering of these 
documents are unscrupulous in their discharge of the 
sacred trust. 

After having made, then, the most careful study of 
the case which was possible under these inevitable dis- 
advantages, we have been unable to come to any other 
conclusion than that Mr. Meline has “‘ made good ”’ his 
accusations so abundantly as to seriously impair, even 
to the most confiding of readers, the historical value 
of Mr. Froude’s volumes, for all time to come. Very 
sweeping and comprehensive language, without ques- 
tion, but not hastily, or without precaution, employed. 
It would not be difficult, were it our province to show 
up in full the evidencein the case, to justify this con- 
demnation to the most indiscriminating admirer of its 
subject, by collating the charges with the supporting 
passages from Mr. Meline’s book. 

We hardly know whether even to give isolated speci- 
mens of the precise nature of these errors, so necessary 
to a perfect appreciation of their importance are a full 
understanding of all the circumstances and a thorough 
comprehension of the prevailing purpose of the au- 
thor. The flat and unqualified declaration of the 
critic, “There is no such word, and no hint of it, in the 
document referred to,”’ is of very frequent occurrence. 
In some cases we are left to rely on the veracity of the 
writer for this positive statement, but in many others 
the language of the original document is given, and the 
purpose of the perversion or the interpolation is made 
clear in the light of the historian’s partialities or ani- 
mosities. Rumorsto the prejudice of some of his un- 
fortunate béte noires are often defined into well-ascer- 
tained facts, by the simple omission of the little words 
“they say.” 
Mary to her great injury was incorrectly reported 
to have signed, Mr. Froude says, Randolph (Eliza- 
beth’s spy at Mary’s court) ‘ascertained that Mary 
had signed it;’’ when Randolph’s letter only says, 
“has signed, as I hear:’—a trifle, apparently, but, 
taken with a shower of similar trifles, going to make 
up a deluge of detraction quite overwhelming. To 
justify a certain dramatic coloring which he has given 
to the personal habits of the Queen of Scots, Mr. 
Froude, on the strength of a passagein one of Ran- 
dolph’s letters, ‘There is a silly story afloat that the 
Queen sometimes carries 2 pistol,’ considers himself 
authorized to say, ‘She carried pistols in hand and 
pistols at her saddle bow.’’ The same authority is 
given without qualification for the statement that she 
rode “in steel bonnet and corselet, with a dagg at her 
saddle bow;’’ but, when consulted, the witness is 
found to have said, “‘ Jf what I have heard be true, she 
rode,” etc. Mistranslations are not infrequently ex- 
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not in every instance the most important, but chosen as 
best adapted to the narrow setting of our columns. 
Mr. Meline’s volume teems with examples of the in- 
credible looseness with which the historian handles his 
materials; and though, unquestionably, here and there 
may be found cases which will admit of a more charit- 
able construction (so wide is the induction of the re- 
viewer,) it is within bounds to say that, if one half of 
what he adduces be well-founded, the authority of this 
voluminous partisan romance is ruined beyond rem- 
edy. 

The first thought of every unbiased reader will prob- 
ably be:—The critic proves too much; it is impossible 
that so eminent an author would so damn himself and 
his work together, by transactions which fall scarcely 
short of crime; let us see what Mr. Froude has to say 
in his turn. But very many (in the judgment of a 
wide charity, almost all) of these misdemeanors might 
be palliated—at least accounted for—by that headlong 
bias which is patent throughout Mr. Froude’s pages; 
and failing here, we do not see that the public are 
bound to swallow his frauds, or the critic to spare them, 
out of tenderness to the reputation he has himself so 
slenderly protected. As to the nature of the defense 


’ he might set up, we have haply an indication in this 


very volume, which contains (pp. 74-89) Mr. Froude’s 
own method of meeting such charges, as developed 
during the first publication of these critical papers 
in the Catholic World. Let the reader give these 
pages an attentive perusal, and say how many such 
explanations it would require to convince him that Mr. 
Froude is a proper agent to furnish a reliable trans- 
cript of the contents of a document, or an honest ac- 
count of any state of facts. 

The cause which Mr. Meline has thus undertaken is 
evidently a ‘‘ hearted”? one. Heshows himself to bea 
devotee to the memory of the unhappy Mary, yet his 
devotion has not betrayed him into any unworthy ad- 
vocacy: a Catholic, but we cannot see that religious 
bias has clouded his judgment or much embittered his 
spirit; a lawyer, but this fact is discernible in the skill 
with which he analyses evidence, and tracks evasion, 
rather than in any professional indirections in the con- 
duct of his case. But the reader must not look in this 
volume for the judicial frame of mind. The author is 
an advocate, though, so far as We can see, a true and 
honorable one. He says Mr. Froude “holds a brief 
against Mary Siuart.’’ None the less does Mr. Meline 
hold a brief against Mr. Froude; but with vastly more 
propiiety. For Mr. Froude, the historian, professes to be 
judicial; whereas the primary and avowed purpose of 
Mr. Meline, the critic, is to abolish Mr. Froude, and as 
a necessary consequence his entire and unremitting 
effort must be concentrated against that gentleman 
‘“‘and his works.’’ It would be unjust, however, to 
ignore the incidental excellencies of this book, as a 
brilliant contribution to the great controversy which 
it appears so thoroughly to master. The engation it 
must create is not an ephemeral one. It must take 
place as a standard work, the latest and best on one 
side of a discussion which seems likely to interest the 





posed; as when, fora purpose not at ail inexplicable, 
“Il prende une peur de recevoir une honte”’ is made to 
mean “ He feared for his life.””, And when Mary writes 
to Bothwell, ‘‘ the place (‘cette forteresse’) shall hold to 
the death,’”’ as it appears in the Scotch version, Mr. 
Froude alters the word place to plan, and we have the 
pregnant expression, ‘‘ the plan will hold to the death,” 
which goes some way to prove the Queen’s complicity 
in the plot to murder Darnley. As it is desirable that 
Mary should be represented as surrounded, on a cer- 
tain occasion, by certain men, a letter which speaks 
of ‘the ladies of Arguille, Moray and Marre, who 
kepe most company with her,” is manipulated without 
scruple, and the word ‘“‘ladies”’ is altered to “lords.” 
It being an object to make the reader believe that 
Mary wrote the celebrated ‘casket letters,’’—so ruin- 
ous to her reputation—among other expedients, a let- 
ter from Throckmorton to Queen Elizabeth, describing 
an interview between Earl Murray and his sister in 
Lochleven Castle, is doctored in this wise :—The letter 
says, ‘‘ he would assure her of her life, and, as much as 
lay in him, the preservation of her honor;’’ Mr. Froude 
gives, as the substance of this sentence, ‘‘ He told her 
that he would assure her life, and if possible would 
shield her reputation and prevent the publication of her 
lettcrs.”” And by such means it is intimated that Mary 
Stuart tacitly recognized the existence of those terri- 
ble papers, and her own guilt in relation to them! 
And so, when in anticipation of a judicial inquiry into 
this business of the casket letters, the Duke of Sussex 
wrote to Elizabeth’s minister, Cecil, ‘‘upon the trial 
on both sides, her proofs will judicially fall best out, as 
it is thought,” Mr. Froude, besides otherwise tampering 
with the letter, suppresses this passage without hesita- 
tion! Nor, when he would throw the weight of cer- 
tain aristocratic opinions into the scale against the be- 
leaguered lady, does he any more scruple to intro- 
duce language of hisown between quotation marks, “‘the 
nature of which,’’ according to the Saturday Review, 
he “has not yet fully grasped.”” He says (ix. 205), ‘‘ He 
(the Duke of Norfolk) inclosed extracts from the let- 
ters in his dispatch, and he left it to Elizabeth to say 
whether, if they were genuine, “which he and his 
companions believed them to be,’ there could be any 
doubt of the Queen of Scots’ guilt.’’ The passage in 
italics is put by Mr. Froude in inverted commas, as 
though quoting it from Norfolk’s letter. We have Mr. 
Meline’s word for the rather serious fact that ‘“ there 
are no such words in it, nor anything like them." 


| 





But we must have done with these minute citations, 


student of history for many a generation to come. 
The style of Mr. Meline is usually clear and forcible. 

There are, however, a few instances of involved and 

even ungrammatical construction, in marked contrast 

with the general tenor of the work, and evidently the 
result of carelessness or haste. To our taste, also, the 
dignity and power of his composition is marred by an 
occasional fall into too familiar expressions of con- 
tempt; and there are a few instances where the literal 
and the ironical are inadvertently mingled, so as to 
create confusion. The little archaism “ like unto,” for 

*like,’”’ occurring several times in the volume, has an 

odd look in this connection, notwithstanding its Serip- 

tural association. 

Text-Book of Zoology for Schools and Colleges. By 
H. Alleyne Nicholson, M.D., etc., Professor of Natu- 
ral History and Botany in University College, To- 
Sy Canada, etc., etc. New York: D. Appleton 
0. 

Dr. Nicholson, who was formerly Lecturer on Natu- 
ral History in the Medical School of Edinburgh, and 
has but recently (within a year or two) taken up a resi- 
dence on this continent, is well known among zoolo- 
gists and geologists as the author of several useful 
text-books in both these sciences, as well as of special 
professional contributions to their literature. The 
book before us is an excellent scientific manual, in 
many respects answering the demand of the present 
generation for thorough instruction, rather than orna- 
mental and superficial accomplishment. Since the 
pursuit of any physical science can only be successful 
when the student makes experimental acquaintance 
with the facts, it is unfortunate that most zoologists 
give the greatest space to divisions of the animal king- 
dom which few people observe in nature, and fewer 
still can examine closely or dissect: while the lower 
(invertebrate) animals, which swarm inthe air and 
water everywhere, are so faintly touched as to give the 
beginner little interest in them or knowledge about 
them. Dr. Nicholson’s book is quite full and clear on 
this head, and will conveniently accompany the use of. 
that most fascinating and instructive instrument of 
scientific investigation, the microscope. We must 
qualify our commendation by expressing regret that 
some most important topics of modern zoology, such 
as spontaneous generation, the definition of species 
and the significance of specific characters, are alto- 
gether ignored. It is not necessary, and indeed it 
would not be proper, that a school-book should dog- 
matically touch one or the other current theory on 
disputed points; but that is no reason for omitting to 
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givea plain and impartial statement of the general 
nature of the discussion. 

The Text-Book of Geology for Schools and Colleges, 
by the same author, and issued likewise by the Apple- 
tons, is a remarkably compact and clear manual, based 
chiefly upon European classification, but embracing 
the leading facts of American geology. - In one respect 
we find it superior for practical instruction to the well- 
known text-books of Dana and Lyell. It is less bur- 
dened with details of paleontology, of which, in the 
works alluded to, enough is given to perplex the stu- 
dent, and not enough to instruct him. The fact is, 
that the attempt to teach physical geography, dynamic 
and lithological geology and paleontology, all at once 
must be abandoned; and separate text-books of 
zoology, geology and palzontology must be employed. 
Weare glad to note that Dr. Nicholson purposes to 
issue shortly a manual of the latter science. The two 
we have noticed are good, but not indispensable, since 
‘we have already excellent works of the same classes; 
but aclear, practical manual of paleontology is exactly 
what we need, and will be almost without a rival in 
the field. 


Hannah. By the author of John Halifax, Gentleman. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 


This latest story of Mrs. Craik’s calls for a twofold 
judgment,—first, on its literary merits as a novel, and 
secondly, on its strength as a plea against the English 
law forbidding marriage with a deceased wife’s sister. 
In the latter respect we think it has decided merit. 
The situation which is described is a very probable 
one, and we doubt not fairly represents a large class of 
actual cases. The contradiction between the legal 
statute and the dictates of nature is set forth in a very 
effective way. The reader’s sympathies are heartily 
enlisted on behalf of the heroine, and against the false 
and unnatural system by which shesuffers. The book, 
we doubt not, will do good service in the cause it is de- 
signed to help. Asa literary work, a more reserved 
approval must be given. Yet, in this respect, there is 
a good deal to commend. The progress of the story 
is calculated to absorb the reader’s interest. The 
character of the hero is in refreshing variation from 
the type of masculine character which Mrs. Craik is in 
the habit of depicting. His faults are more natural 
than the semi-divine perfection with which John Hali- 





fax and his successors are invested. The worst fault | 


of the book, we think, is its violation of probabilities, 
both as regards the consistency of its characters and 
the usages of society. The London Spectator points 
out an extraordinary misstatement in the representa- 
tion that the laws of France permit this class of mar- 
riages. 


The Spectator—whose authority on such a. 


point we do not hesitate to accept—asserts that of the 
Continental governments, only Sweden and some of | 
the German States sanction such unions. We think | 


the way in which the Gordian knot of the fate of Han- 
nah and her lover is cut, is almost equally contrary to 
possibilities in view of the character of Mr. Rivers. 
Other weaknesses in the story might easily be pointed 
out. Indeed, itis never hard to find fault with Mrs. 
Craik’s books: yet we havea heartier liking for them 
than for many of greater artistic perfection. Their 
moral infiuence, it seems to us, is always strong for 
good. The people who will like to read them are 
pretty sure to have their nobler sentiments strength- 
ened by the reading. Hannah, while it has not the 
merit of some of the author’s other books, is a well- 
directed protest against a legalized absurdity none the 
less senseless and cruel because its victims are com- 
paratively few. 

Serving our Generation, and Gods Guidance in Youth. 
Two Sermons preached in the Chapel of Yale Col- 
lege, uf President Woolsey. New Haven: C. C. 
Chatfield & Co. 

No one is better prepared to address young men in a 
manner that will at once inform their minds and move 
their hearts than the author of these sermons. As 
those who are acquainted with the late President of 
Yale would expect, the important themes which they 
discuss are exhibited in a thorough, manly, elevated 
way, and in astyle so chaste and lucid as to make ita 
model for all serious writing. A quiet, religious earn- 
estness pervades the discourses, the more effective— 
especially with the class of persons which is more di- 
rectly addressed—because of its unobtrusive natural- 
ness. The sermons have been handsomely issued by 
the publishers, on tinted paper, and make a neat little 
volume which every father might well wish to put 
into the hands of his sons when they are old enough to 
appreciate it, requesting them to read it once or twice 
a year for a decade at least. And it were not an un- 
profitable thing if the fathers should read, ponder and 
inwardly digest it, before giving it to their sons. We 
quote a single paragraph—it is from the first sermon. 
The author defines service as ‘‘ Any contribution made 
to the real good of mankind’’; and adds, ‘‘ But it can- 
not be acceptable or praiseworthy unless performed 
with a definite intention of being useful.’’ He says: 

* No dignity, no height of station, no grasp of mind, takes 
aman out of this necessity of serving others, if he would ful- 
fill the end for which he was made. Dignity is not measured, 
after the Christian standard, by the right of demanding the 
services of others, but by the number of those whom you can 
reach through your services. A man who can serve nobody 
is the lowest of human beings—except him who can do ser- 
vice to his fellow-man and will not: he is lower than the low- 
est. Then as the capacity to serve rises,—or more exactly, as 
the number of persons whom, by position, power of mind and 
good-will, a man can serve, becomes greater,—so the service 
rises in degree, until we reach Christ, whose greatness consists 
in being the servant of the human race through all lands and 
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BRIEF NOTICES. 


Poems. By Celia Thaxter. (New York: Hurd 
& Houghton.) Whether or no Mrs. Thaxter would 
have been a poet if some years of her life had not been 
passed upon the Isles of Shoals off the New Hamp- 
shire coast, is, perhaps, a question. Certain it is that 
in verse and prose she has invested those sea-lashed 
islands with a poetic interest which, but for her, would 
not otherwise have belonged to them. Many of our 
readers will recall with pleasure a series of papers con- 
tributed by this author to the Atlantic Monthly, which 
told in a very charming way of life and the seasons on 
these islands. The same magazine has, also, from time 
to time, contained poems, with sea and shore for their 
inspiration, many of which are republished in the 
pretty, but provokingly small, volume before us. The 
best of Mrs. Thaxter’s poems are those which are in- 
stinct with the sights and sounds of ocean. It is evi- 
dent that she has that love for breaking waves, for 
gray beaehes, and for all the belongings of the sea, 
which is either innate or comes through long and in- 
timate association. The poems, whether they relate to 
the ocean or not, have all of them the out-of-door 
spirit, and lovers of nature will find in the volumes a 
choice collection of genuine poetry. 


The Science of Beauty. By Prof. John Bascom. 
(New York: Woolworth, Ainsworth & Co.) Any at- 
tempt to familiarize the public, and especially the 
young, with a science so little understood as zesthetics 
is welcome, and we trust that the demand for such ex- 
positions will increase with our growing culture, 
Professor Bascom’s work is, in substance, a course of 
lectures, prepared, we suppose, for the students at 
Williams College. It appears to us that its contents 
are better adapted to the lecture or recitation-room 
than for popularity among the readers of current liter- 
ature. We knowseveral books on the same, or kindred 
subjects, which are written in a far more entertaining 
manner than this; but to teachers and to professional 
writers or speakers on the Science of Beauty, we be- 
lieve that it will prove acceptable and valuable, and to 
the student who seriously sets about the study of 23- 
thetics it may well be a most efficient help. 


A Boy’s Travels round the World. Edited by Sam- 
uel Smiles. (New York: Harper & Brothers.) Mr. 
Smiles assures us in a prefatory note that his part in 
the preparation of this book was strictly editorial, and 
that it is the journal of his son, a boy some sixteen 
years of age, who, for the sake of his health, went to 
Australia in a sailing-ship, stayed a year in the gold- 
mining region, and returned to England by way of the 
Sandwich Islands, San Francisco, and the Pacific Rail- 
road. We doubtif Mr. Smiles, Senior, notwithstanding 
the capital books of which he is the author, could 
have written so enjoyable a volume as this. The world 
as seen through young eyes is proverbially different 
from the world as seen through the same eyes after 
they have been in use for two-score years or more, 
and this young gentleman has certainly succeeded in 
writing a very fresh and, so far as we can judge, truth- 
ful account of what he saw in his long journey. We 
desire to thank him for having given us a very pleas- 
ant evening’s reading, and we trust that it will be long 
ere he loses the faculty of writing so unaffectedly and 
well. 


Through the Looking-Glass, and what Alice found 
there. By Lewis Carroll. (New York and London: 
Macmillan & Co.) ‘ Alice’s Adventures in Wonder- 
land ”’ secured for Mr. Carroll a most enviable fame as 
a writer of nonsense, and he has followed up his suc- 
cess by a second literary venture of the same sort. 
The way in which Alice wondered what was on the 
other side of things which she saw reflected in the 
mirror, and how she passed through the mirror aad 
wandered about in ‘“‘ Looking-glass Land ”’ is told in a 
very satisfactory manner. One of the most ludicrous 
passages in the book is what we may describe as a pho- 
netic and metrical parody on a poem which we cannot 
name, ard which we have had no opportunity to look 
up. We incline to the belief that it is one of Christina 
Rosetti’s, but shali not be surprised if it is Tennyson’s; 
and, upon the whole, we are not sure but it may be- 
long to some one else. At all events, it (the parody) is 
a master-piece of high-sounding nonsense, and its 
words, without any design on our part, have indelibly 
impressed themselves upon our memory. Looking- 
glass Land is full of anomalies, not all of which, by any 
means, are explained, or made to harmonize, by the 
author. It is; in short, a delightfully improbable 
fairy-tale, and as the writer has proved its fascinations 
for one child, at least, it is fair to assume that it will 
be enjoyed by others. John Tenniel has furnished 
some fifty illustrations, which are admirable, and the 
different postures in which little Alice is drawn are 
well worth the study of some of our careless draughts- 
men. 


Five Jewels of the Orient. By Juliette T. Burton. 
(New York; Masonic Publication Co.) The Turquoise, 
the Topaz, the Diamond, the Emerald, and the Ruby, 
are here taken as types of Scripture characters, name- 
ly, Adah, Ruth, Esther, Martha, and Electa, the last 
named being the one who is mentioned in our version 
as ‘‘The Elect Lady.’”’ The author has endeavored to 
color the simple Scripture narrative in such a manner 
as to add an element of romance, without omitting the 
main facts, as related in the Bible. In this she has 
succeeded, and those who relish this style of Scripture 
exposition, may find her book a profitable addition to 





their libraries. The book has evidently been prepared 
at considerable expense, is plentifully illustrated, and 
showily bound. 


NEW MUSIC. 


E have received from W. A. Pond & Co., No. 
£47 Broadway, their publications, as follows: 
Mandolinata, Transcription, 75 cents, and Marche 
Hongroise, 60 cents, by Lindsley Sloper, as performed 
by him at the Dolby concerts. These compositions are 
in the modern school of piano-forte verses, brilliant, 
vivacious, and adapted to the average popular taste. 
The theme of the first is especially graceful and pleas- 
ing. Itis written in six sharps, while the march is in 
the equally melodious keys of D and G flat. Scherzo, 
by F. Brandeis, 60 cents, is exceedingly bright work, 
in which the left hand contributes liberally to the 
harmonic effects. The change of movement from the 
key of F to the chords of the tenth is cleverly done, 
and makes the effects of the whole still more enjoya- 
ble. Fleur Sawvage Scherzetto, by Ranieri Vilanora, 
35 cents, is in similar style, though not so difficult. 
Both are excellent as studies, and reward the player 
by the improvement as well as the enjoyment they 
afford. Les Georgierner, and Rosedale Galop, each 40 
cents, by Thomas Baker, Musical Director at Wallack’s 
Theater. The first isan easy arrangement of several 
of the best airs from Offenbach’s popular opera, and 
the other is the spirited military Galop introduced 
into the play of the same name. The latter has a 
handsome colored title-page. Silver Cascade, 40 cents, 
and Bridal Veil, 35 cents, by Frank Wood, are twa 
very pretty and not difficult mazurkas, in which the 
time is well accented, and the themes, particularly of 
the latter, very pleasing. Practical Exercises to de- 
velop the compass and flexibility of the voice, and ve- 
calises to form a sympathetic and expressive style, by 
Fredr. Salmson; price $2. This work comprises 37 
pages of progressive exercises, in all keys, and is written 
within the compass of a good soprano voice. The 
vocal part is supplemented by an appropriate piano 
accompaniment. The arrangement is finely adapted 
to the gradual development of the voice, and can be 
used with profit without the aid of a teacher, a prac- 
tice, however, we do not encourage where it can be 
avoided, for a mistake in the early use of the voice is 
exceedingly hard to correct. We note, in passing, the 
excellent paper and clear engraving of these pages, a 
characteristic, by the way, of the issues of this house. 
Of songs we have: La Zingarella (the Fortune 
Teller) with English and Italian words, 50 cents; by 
Fabio Campana, a sparkling polka movement, full of 
vivacity and deemed worthy to be sung by Adelina 
Patti. It is written in F, the second part changing 
with charming effect to D flat, returning by a few 
graceful and easy measures to the original key. Itisa 
beautiful selection for the concert-room as well as the 
parlor. The English version is by H. Millard. The 
Sailor’s Return, 50 cents; by J. L. Hatton, one of the 
best living writers of glees, part-songs and spirited 
compositions for male voices, was composed ex- 
pressly for Mr. Santley, of the Dolby troupe. It is 
peculiarly adapted for a baritone, but may be sung 
with fine effect also by a soprano. Willie’s Ship and 
A Passing Cloud, each 50 cents, by Berthold Towers, 
are also songs of the Dolby troupe, the first a contralto 


“as sung by Miss Edith Wynne, and the other for tenor 


andsung by Mr. Cummings. The first is finely written, 
representing, as far as music can, therolling motion of 
a ship. The second, though a more elaborate com- 
position, lacks the connected flow of melody for which 
the popular ear listens with the most marked interest. 
Auf Wieder Schn (we meet again); words by Frederick 
E. Weatherby ; music by Richard Hoffman, 50 cents. 
The story is of a soldier who leaves his sweetheart for 
the wars, and is brought home slain. Mr. Hoffman 
has depicted the courageous farewell, the departure 
for the field, and the sad return with true artistic 
feeling. The refrain Auf Wieder Sehn is introduced 
with appropriate emphasis after each verse, and ex- 
presses, through the music, hope, sadness and despair. 
From Fieeting Pleasures, (the Hymn of Brother Cle- 
ment) words by J. H. E., music by Alexander Ewing, 
composer of ‘‘ Jerusalem the Golden,” with rich illumi- 
nated title-page, 50 cents. This isan Adagio in strict 
devotional style, and an excellent composition, admit- 
ting of great expression. Guide me, O! thou Great 
Jehovah, (Tantum Ergo) solo for alto or bass voice, 
with quartette, by Joseph Tamaro, 40 cents, is also a 
fine church composition, melodious and full of religious 
feeling. In both these, there is a happy absence of the 
frivolity which too frequently appears in compositions 
intended to promote a devotional spirit. Twilight, by 
Homer N. Bartlett, 35 cents, is a very pretty ballad, 
descriptive of one singing at evening, while rocking in 
achair. The accompaniments, in 3-4 time, andante, 
carries out the idea with much accuracy and pleasing 
effect. Little Daisy Died this Morning, ballad with 
chorus (vignette title-page of angel and child, 40 cents), 
and the Doomed City, 50 cents, by Guiseppe Operti, 
musical director at Niblo’s Garden. Both these songs 
possess "more than average merit. The latter -was 
sung by Henri Drayton at the benefit for the sufferers 
by the Chicago fire, at Niblo’s Garden in October last, 
and is a worthy testimonial of that occasion. Sweet 
Little Blue Eyes, by Frank Wood, 35 cents, is quite 
pleasing, but a little too sedate for so cheerful a sub- 
ject. The Roomatiz, with comic cut, by C. P. Cranch, 
85 cents, is a capital humorous song in the mouth of a 
good mimic, and O, Were my Love a Sugar Bowl! (65 
cents) is another, of which Hans Breitman wrote the 
words, and A. Waldaner the music, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
JUST READY. 


THE WEALTH OF THE WEST! 
Mines, Mills, and Furnaces 


OF THE 
Pacific States and Territories: 

An Account of the Condition, Resources, and 
Methods of the Mining and Metallurgical 
Industry in those Regions, chiefly re- 
lating to the PRECIOUS METALS. 

By ROSSITER W. RAYMOND. PH. D., 

U. S. Commissioner of Mining Statistics; Editor of 
the “ Engineering and Mining Journal,” etc.; Au- 
thor ef “The Mines of the West,” “ American 

Mines and Mining,” etc. 
1 vol. Octavo, 567 pages. Extra Cloth, Beveled 
Boards. Price $3.50. 
J.B. FORD & CO. Publishers, 
27 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. 
G2” For sale by Booksellers, or mailed postpaid on 
receipt of price by the Pubiishers. a3 

















“There is many a passage in the writings of 
Pauw which will disclose new beauties and new 
wealth and force of meaning when studied with 
this volume in hand.’’—[The Congregationalist. 


DEAN HOWSON’S 
THE METAPHORS OF ST. PAUL 


AND 


THE COMPANIONS OF ST. PAUL 
2volsinone. $1.25. 

Professor H. B. Hackett, who has written an in- 4 
troduction to this book, remarks of Dr. Howson’s 
admirable treatment: “He gives us no tedious 
archeological details, but fust “the requisite kind 
and amount of information concerning the mili- 

an cultural usages of the Greeks and 
a a style of Te, and the con- 
tests of the gy jum and 





Every a who is studying the Acts or Patl’s 
Epistles WILL FIND THIS BOOK VERY VALUABLE. 


BOSTON : 
Published for the American Tract 
Society. 


HURD & HOUGHTON, New York 
THE RIVERSIDE PRESS, Cambridge. 


THE LAWS OF LIFE 
WOMAN'S HEALTH JOURNAL. 


Price $1.50 per year. 


Specimen Copies Sent Free. 

The best Health Journal published. THREE 

MONTHS FOR NOTHING. Parties subscribing 

for 1872 previous to December, 1871, will receive the 

October, November, and December numbers of 
1871 free. Address 

AUSTIN, JACKSON & CO., 

Dansville, Livingston Co., 


HENRY K. VAN SICLEN, 
BIBLIOPOLE, 


13838 NASSAU STREET. 





N. Y. 








American Or Foreign Publications sent by mail 
post-paid at Catalogue prices. 








A NEW EDITIO?) N. 





Hudson’s Shakespeare 
Revised and Corrected by the Auther. 
Many additional notes and a new Preface. 
READY IN OCTOBER. 
NOYES, HOLMES & COMPANY, 
BOSTON. 





Happy Hours. 
An Illustrated Monthly Magazine. 


Containing Tales, Adventures, Sketches, Articles 
on Useful and Ornamental Work, Puzzles, etc., etc. 
Each number contains sixteen pages, printed with 
new type, and on a good quality of paper. 

Only Twenty-five Cents a Year. 

Five copies for $1. Send stamp fora specimen copy. 
0. A. ROORBACH, Publisher, 

102 Nassau street, New York. 





SALABLE TO EVERY CHRISTIAN FAMILY. 
Agents Wanted for the 


BIBLE CUIDE. 


Approved by every denomination. 
Large profit from small capital. 
For particulars address 
EK. C. BRIDGMA 
5 omy St., New York. 


Please say where you saw this advertisement. 


E. J. HALE & SON, 
Publishers, 
and Wholesale Booksellers & Stationers, 
17 Murray St., New York. 











OOK BUYERS will find it to their eavensege 
to put themselves in communication wi 
SABIN & SONS, Booksellers and eth f 
Nassau street, New York, and London. A very 
= e@ and varied Bend A ctemp for Catalogues, 
ch will be pat pe! postage f 





THE NURSERY, A MONTHLY 

LPO ies trated, Ea as ene READERS. 
as nla a sample 
bore ofa ert w and get the the ooo num- 

; * 36 Bromfield Suseet, Boston- 


Nar ORIGINAL $500 PRIZE STORIES, 8 a 
and the New Prize Series, 10 vols., now reety, ready, 
r offe 








NEW ANTHEMS! 
“THE NEW INTROI1I.” 
By J. ZUNDEL. 


144 pages, bound in cloth, $1.25; doz., $11. Specimen 
pages free. 





“Zundel & Brand’s Quarterly,’ 
urnishing annually 48 quarto pages of new Orgaaz 
Music and new, short and easy Anthems, One Del. 
lar per annum. Specimen numbers free! Send 
orders to either 
ZUNDEL & BRAND, Toledo, O. 
~ JOHN SUNDEE,, Srochiya, N. Y. 


HOW TO TREAT THE SICK 
WITHOUT MEDICINE. 
Price $2.25 by Mail. 

A POPULAR WORK of 500 pages, nicely bound, 
By JAMES C. JACKSON, M. D. 
Physician-in-Chief for 20 years of ‘Our Home on 
the Hillside‘” the largest Hygienic Water-Cure in 

the world. 
G2” Descriptive Circular sent free. Address 
AUSTIN, JACKSON & CO., 
ibacersmeancied Livingston Co., N. Y. 











The Little Corporal, 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR BOYS AND 
Gans. ANB OLDER pass WHO HAVE YOUNG 
ARTS. Terms $1.50 a year. Single number lic. 
adress JOHN E. ML R, Publisher, Chicago, fl. 





The Best Family Magazine! 


The MOTHER’S JOURNAL enters its 37th year 
with the January No. Never fresher or mane at- 
tractive. 50 pages, double a. a win Ren 
bellished each month. Mrs. MA « CLA 
Editor. AGENTS WANTED ADEN Y WHERE. 
Send for s pecimen copy and conditions. Address, 
MOTHER'S JOURNAL, 239 Broadway, New York. 


A Rare Opportunity 

For a person of capital to enter an established 
Nursery Firm. For particulars address 

BOX 213 P. 0., GENEVA, 


NEW STORY by ANTHONY TROLLOPE will 

be commenced in the September number of 
THE GALAXY. It is celled “The Eustace Dia 
monds.”’ In the same issue of THE GALAXY 
Justin McCarthy’s story, ‘‘ Lady Judith,” will be 
completed. 


EDUCATION AL. 


NEW ENGLAND 





N. Y. 














“CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


BOSTON, MAss. 
as attention of parties desiring musical in- 
struction is called to the following points : 
THE NEW _ ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
——-' the best teachers. A comparison of our list 
wit tof any music school in America is invited. 
Its rates of tuition are the lowest. Fifteen dollars 
per term the highest charge in any department. 


— than those of any other music school. 
‘graduates =e eagerly sought us teachers 

Rh the lan 

SPRING TERMS i THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 8. 
Pupils received and — to classes on and 
after Monday, Janua 

Circulars containing ali Pirie mailed free 
on application to OURJEE, Directc>. 








New York Conservatory of Music, 
The first Musical] Institution in the country. 
OPEN DAILY from$8 A. M.to9P. M. 

NEW CLASSES for BEGINNERS, and CLASSES 
for advanced and finishing Pupils now forming in 
all branches of Music and Modern Languages. 
Also, PRIVATE LESSONS DAY and EVENING. 
APPLICATION for ADMISSION must be made 
at the 

GENERAL CONSERVATORY OFFICES, 
820 BROADWAY, near 12th st., over MUSIC STORE. 

(The branch at 82 Fifth Avenue has removed.) 

The MOLLENHAUER CONSERVATORY, for- 
merly in Schermerhorn St., has been incorporated 
in the 

BROOKLYN BRANCH, 
102, 104 and 1066 COURT ST. near State. 








Steubenville 0.) Female Seminary. 


This well-known school, with a history and experi- 
ence of forty-three years, offers superior advantages 
fora good education at very reasonable charges— 
little more than $5 a week,—one-fourth of for clergy- 
men of alldenominations. The next session (nearly 
20 weeks) begins Feb. 13th. Send for catalogue to 
Rev. C. C. BEATTY, D.D., LL.D., Supt., or Rev. A. 
M. REID., Ph.D., Principal. 


Greenwood Institute, 


On the Boston and Maine Railroad—Eight Miles 
from Boston. 


FOR THE TREATMENT OF INEBRIETY, 
And Diseases of the Nervous System generally. 
BOSTON OFFICE, Room 11 TREMONT TEMPLE. 

ALBERT DAY. M.D., Sup't. 


SERDEr TOWN Fomale College. Borden- 
, REV. J KELEY, Ph. D., 

| "This institution, 1 sow +" its ts twentieth year, 
= leasantly located on the Delaware, about sixty 

les by om N. Y.,and thirty ‘from Phila- 
delphia. The very best educational pe in 
connection with a pleasant home. For catalogues 
address the President. 











Brainerd Institute, 
Cranbury, N. J. 
W. 8. MONAIR, Principal. 





OLDEN HILL i, Se ARY for Young Ladies, 





a tate some of the best 8. S. books e 
ta a TROP & CO Publishers, Bost 
. LoTHRol Bene hae = getem, 


Seater wea 





Its Free Advantages are greater and more numer- | 





THE 
EVENINC POST 


FOR 


iS 7%. 


Prices Reduced. 


—_——. 





The Eventne Post continues to 
be, as it has been for seventy years, 
the earnest advocate of national | ! 
unity, of popular government, of the | 
purest public morality, of equal | 
rights for all men, of freedom in | 
opinion in speech and in trade. It | 
is not a partisan journal, but, hold- | 
ing the essential principles of the | 
Republican party to be true, it has | 
supported the candidates of that 
party whenever they have fairly re- | 
presented its principles. 
contend for equal rights against all 
forms of slavery and proscription ; 
for the cause of the whole people 
against all factions, monopolies, and 
personal ambition. Freely criticis- 
ing the public acts and views of | 
statesmen in both parties, it will al- | 
ways be resolute in its devotion to 
principle. 

A political struggle of absorbing | 
interest is now before the honest | 
citizens of New York. The fraud | 
and bribery practiced by “tke Tam- 
many Ring” in this city and in the 
State have become intolerable. Pub- 
lic opinion is preparing for a revolu- 
tion which will crush the power of 
these conspirators. The Eventne | 
Post has resolutely opposed them 
from the first, though it has at times | 
stood nearly alone in the contest. It 
will continue its warfare upon the | 
corruptions of the city government, | 
keeping steadily in view not only 
the overthrow of our unfaithful 
rulers, but the still greater object of 
securing for New York a govern- | 
ment in which such rings shall be | 
impossible ; one which shall solve for 
other cities also the great and difli- | 
cult problem of municipal organiza- | 
tion. 


It will still | 


It will continue to demand 
from the people of the State a Legis- | 
lature which will repeal the present | 
city charter, and give New York, | 
for the first time, a government | 
truly representing its own people, | 
and directly responsiblé to them. | 
A momentous national canvass is | 
also near at hand. The great ques- | 
tions at issue will involve the consti- | 
tutional amendments and universal | 
suffrage ; the peace of the Southern | 
States; amnesty for political of- | 
fenses; return to specie payments; | 
a reform of the civil service; reduc- | 
tion of taxation; good faith in meet- | 
ing our national obligations; repeal 
of monopoly duties, falsely called . 
“protection”; and a wise, firm, 
moderate and magnanimous foreign | 
policy. The Evenrxe Posr will em- | 
ploy all the resources it can command | 
to inform its readers thoroughly 
upon the relations of the contending | 
parties to each of these questions, | 
and to direct public opinion to the | 
true solution of them. It will labor | 
to give the most important issues at 


| ing. 


| frequent contributions 


| One year, 


stake their due prominence, ard will 
regard other questions as secondary 
until peace and the equal rights of 
of all men are established through- 
out the land. 


The Eventne Post aims to supply 
all that intelligent families can de- 
sire in a newspaper. Every note- 
worthy event is chronicled in its 
telegraphic and other news columns 
as it occurs, making them a continu- 
ous history of the world. This de- 
partment is now constantly improv- 
No sentence is admitted into 
any part of the paper which may. 
not properly be read in the family 
circle. Its literary intelligence, and 
its notices and criticisms of all that 
is new in literature and art, will be 
full, able, and impartial. Its seien- 
tific department is enlarging as 
popular interest in such subjects ex- 


tends and deepens, and will receive 


from the 
highest scientific authorities in the 
country. The correspondence of the 
Eveninc Post from all parts of 


| Europe and of this country, is full, 


varied, aud able, and it is steadily 
improving. Its financial and com- 
/mercial reports are well known for 
their accuracy and impartiality. 
Arrangements have just been made 
to obtain for its columns agricul- 
tural information still more com- 


| plete than before, and as trustworthy. 
Its shipping news, its court reports 


and its annals of all ‘public events 
will be prepared with the utmost 
care. 





We will supply the EvenryeG Post as 
follows : 
Daily. 
- - - = =- = 82 


For shorter periods, - %1 per month. 


Weekly. 
| Single Copy one year, - = - - $150 
| Five Copies “ “ - - 7 00 
| Ten a - - - - - 2D 
Twenty s ~~ ~ - 20 00 
Semi-Weekly. 

Single Copy one year, - - = $3 00 

| Five Copies, - ~ . ~ 12 50 
en * - - - - - 2000 


Or we will send the following periodi- 
cals to subscribers, in connection with 
the Eventnc Post, at the prices named : 


With With 
Weekly Semi-Weekly 
Evening Post. Evening Post. 
Harper’s Weekly, - $4 50 36 00 
Harper's Bazar, - - 450 6 00 
Harper’s Magazine,- 450 6 00 
Every Saturday, - - 500 6 50 
Atlantic Monthly, - 400 5 50 
Our Young Folks, - 300 450 
Seribner’sMonthly,- 450 6 00 
Old and New, - - 450 6 00 
The Galaxy, - - 400 5 50 
Phrenological Journal, 3 5 5 00 
The Agriculturist, - 250 400 
Hearth and Heme, - 375 5B 
Littell’s Living Age, 8 00 9 55 
Appleton’s Journal, - 45 6 09 
| Wood’s Household Mag- 
azine, - - =-+ 200 3850 
TRY IT! TRY IT? 


For 25 cents we will send the WEEKLY 


| EvEnrne Post for two months, or for 50 


eents we will send the Semi-WEEKLY 
EvENrnG Post for the same time. 





Specimen Numbers of the Evening 
Post Sent Free. 
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NEW YORK. 
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THE NEGLECT OF WORSHIP. 
iy a recent article on “ Spiritual Warmth” we eom- 

mented on the seeming deficiency of the emo- 
tional element in modern religious life. 
especially of this deficiency among Protestants, the 
Catholic Church seeming rather to err in the other 
direction, and to exalt feeling at the expense of 
thoughtfulness and morality. 

Protestantism, in our day, stands for liberty, for 
intellectual honesty and courage, for morality, for 
benevolence. But it does not sufficiently stand for 
religious feeling. It does not enough habituate its 
members to that communion with God in which lies 
the highest joy and the highest practical attainment 
of the Christian life. Among the members of our 
churches, there are ten who are conscientious where 
there is one who is devout. 

It might be hard to trace all the causes and rem- 
edies of this state of things. But there is one influ- 
ence which has a conspicuous bearing on it, and 
ought to be carefully studied. It is the Sunday ser- 
vices of the church. We except the prayer-meeting 
and Sunday-school, for the present, and speak only 
of the main service of the day. It isin this that the 
church life culminates. Here, where all its mem- 
bers are assembled, for the chief service of the chief 
day of the week, the strongest influence is to be 
looked for. 
that the great characteristic, the chief aim and oc- 
cupation, of this service, should be worship. 

Worship, in its full sense, the soul’s communion 
with God through prayer and adoration, is the 
noblest, the most elevating act of man. There is 
no one but needs the helping impulse toward it 
which comes from human sympathy. There is, 
generally speaking, nothing which so favors and 
helps the soul in looking up to God, as the company 
of its fellows in the act. The gathering of a com- 
pany of Christian worshipers on the Sabbath, all set 
free from the habitual press of occupation and care ; 
each seeing about him familiar and friendly faces ; 
all consciously joined ina common faith and love 
and hope ; all seeking the face of one Father,—such 
a gathering has in it unequaled capacity to lift 
men upward into strong and joyful consciousness of 
divine things. In the confluence of all these single 
streams, there is a great reservoir of power ; a force, 
if it is rightly brought into play, to lift the heart up- 
ward, asa wave lifts the swimmer. It needs only 
that the music should be struck from all these silent 
keys; that by some fit act of outward expression 
the latent sense of sympathetic feeling should be 


We spoke | 


It seems to us of the highest importance | 


kindled to consciousness. Let this be done, and the 
whole assembly is fused in an ardor, which the sol- 
itary worshiper can rarely attain. 

Of this great opportunity our churches generally 
make but very insufficient use. In the first place, 
they make the great feature of the service, not wor- 
ship, but instruction. The hymns and prayers are 
hardly more than a prelude and conclusion to the 
sermon. Thisisa great mistake. Christian assem- 
blies, as a rule, need far less to be taught than to ex- 
ercise themselves in devotion. One would think 


congregations had as their first want instruction in 
religious truth, it would seem to have been those 
young societies, just gathered out of case-hardened 
Judaism or ignorant heathenism. But we find that 
in their Sunday services formal instruction had a 
very small part. The joyful outpouring of each be- 
liever’s heart was the prominent thing. The Lord’s 
Supper, with its appeal to feeling through symbol, 
was celebrated every week. The early pastors were 
hardly preachers at all; at least, preaching was not 
their prominent function. Paul, describing to Tim- 
othy the qualifications of a pastor, puts “ aptness to 
teach” only as one among a dozen requisites, and 
does not name preaching at all. 

On some accounts, preaching may rightly have a 
higher relative place now than then. But, on the 
other hand, it is to be remembered that in a com- 
munity long permeated by Christian truth, the need 
of instruction becomes less. Further, in our society 
the work of religious teaching is largely carried on 
by other agencies than the preacher. The religious 
newspaper, the popular commentary, the Sunday- 
school, supply a great deal for which the congrega- 
tion used to depend on their preacher. 

And, on the other hand, the character of our 
modern life peculiarly needs that the church make 
ample provision for devotion. The whole set of our 
intensely active life is away from meditation and 
calm. We read with astonishment of the hours that 
our ancestors daily gave to their private devotions. 
| Our life compared with theirs is oze of external ac- 
| tion. The change is largely for the better, but there 
isan evil in it. Men need, and always will need, 
room for tender and thoughtful communings with 
God; times of seclusion from outward activities, in 
which the soul may spread her wings and fly up- 
ward. In the hurry and stress of our daily lives, 
this is very hard to reach. There is the more need 
that the church make ample provision for it in her 
services. We look onan assembled congregation, 
and we know that most of the men have come out 
for that day from a whirl of business that sweeps 
through the week ; that the women have come from 
the unending routine of family cares; that even 
those of secluded and thoughtful lives have been 
buffetmg with the restless, strenuous thoughts of 
this unquiet age. One and all, they need to be taken 
out of these crowding activities, and to be lifted up 
into the peace which comes only from looking upon 
God’s face. They do not want man’s thoughts; 
they want a consciousness of their Maker’s and 
Saviour’s presence. The humility of confession, the 
trust of supplication, the joy of praise,—these are 
what should be aroused in them. It is well that 
| there should be in addition some presentation of re- 

ligious truth, under intellectual and oratorical forms. 
But to make this chief,—to crowd prayers and hymns 
into a corner, and make the reception of the minis- 
ter’s thoughts the main thing,—is giving stones for 
bread. 

As a natural consequence of the subordinate place 
“generally given to worship in our services, little care 

seems to have been bestowed on its methods. It is 
| very singular that our non-liturgical churches, being 
| perfectly free to arrange their services each in its 
own way, have almost universally fallen into one 
traditional routine. The uniformity is a sign less of 
any special excellence in the arrangement, than of 
carelessness about improving it. All our theological 
seminaries have professors of sermon-writing, but 
we never knew of one where the subject of the de- 
votional services received any special attention. In 
point of fact, the prevailing arrangement of church 
worship is for most churches a very poor one. 
It has this cardinal fault, that it leaves the 
worship, as well as the preaching, absolutely 
| dependent on one man for its character. If 
, he has peculiar gifts, and is uniformly in 
| good physical and mental condition, his ministra- 
tions may be very profitable. If he is but an or- 
dinary man, or if being gifted he is liable to moods 
of weakness and depression, the congregation fares 
badly in its most vital interests. That is a very poor 
system which works well only in highly exceptional 
cases. 

There is this other great objection to the prevail- 
ing arrangement, that it leaves the congregation al- 
most wholly passive. They are, at farthest, allowed 
to join in the singing of three hymns. For the most 
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that if ever there was an opposite need, it was with | 
the churches first gathered by the Apostles. If ever | 











part, they sit in dumb silence. They do nothing. 
And doing nothing, they are very likely to feel no- 
thing. 

Into the wide field of the possible variations in the 
methods of worship, we shall not now enter. We de- 
sire only to emphasize the general fact,—that the 
coldness of religious feeling, which is a conspicuous 
defect of Protestant churches, is largely due to the 
failure of those churches to make suitable provision 
for worship in their services. 








THE “ SPOILS” SYSTEM. 


HE proposed Civil Service Reform finds two 
widely different classes of critics. On the one 
hand, there are 1ts out-and-out opponents, of whose 
arguments we may take Mr. Carpenter’s speech in 
the Senate as an example. Mr. Carpenter thinks 
the new system unconstitutional, and very singu- 
larly appeals to Attorney-General Akerman’s 
opinion, which expressly approved the very prin- 
ciple the Commission adopted. Further, Mr. Car- 
penter does not like the plan because it is not 
thorough, the most important officials being exempted 
from its operation. There is a curious inconsistency 
in objecting that a measure is bad in principle, and 
besides does not go far enough! Mr. Carpenter 
thinks that the system would create an “ aris- 
tecracy,” by, favoring the educated. Does a mer- 
chant help to create an “ aristocracy” by requiring 
that his cashier shall understand arithmetic? We 
learn :with surprise that it requires great courage 
and self-denial for Congressmen to resist the pro- 
posed reform. “ To a public officer,—a Senator, for 
instance,—with ambition of re-election, there was a 
great temptation to yield to the pressure of the mo- 
ment.” Admirable, heroic Congressmen! who will 
not renounce their sacred duty of distributing patron- 
age, not even though they may lose re-election by 
holding on to it ! 

Mr. Carpenter’s speech, though in no other way 
calling for notice, is really a fair example of the 
arguments put forward against the adoption of the 
reform. Onthe other hand, some friendly critics 
of the system point out that it may not be a uni- 
versal panacea for our troubles. Mr. Higginson, in 
two excellent papers in the Independent, has well 
stated the drawbacks and defects of the competitive 
examinations. He suggest that they must be either 
purely scholastic, and thus a very imperfect test of 
practical ability ; orso general in their character as to 
leave plenty of room for favoritism. It is some- 
what discouraging to find that Mr. Higginson has 
no other positive recommendation to offer than that 
“men of wealth and education make it a matter of 
conscience to attend primary political meetings.” 
But he thinks the new system 9 great improvement 
on the old one, and considers its chief merit to be 
that “it cuts up by the roots the theory that appoint- 
ments are to be made as political rewards, and on a 
geographical basis.” 

We doubt not that when the reform is se- 
cured, it will, like all other reforms, somewhat dis- 
appoint the sanguine hopes of its projectors. But 
certainly it will be a great step in the right direc- 
tion. The danger now is, we think, in the self- 
sacrificing Congressmen whom Mr. Carpenter repre- 
sents as ready to brave public opinion for the sake of 
that great principle,—the party spoils. We hope 


‘they will think better of it. The people are very 


much in earnest about this matter. They consider 
the adoption of the new system the greatest political 
need of the time. They know that it is chiefly in 
danger from the selfishness of interested parties. It 
can only fail through the open or covert hostility of 
Republican politicians. Let these gentlemen under- 
stand that by hindering this reform they will make 
a clear issue between themselves and the people, 
and one that will not be covered up or forgotten. 








Our RusstaAn RELATIONS.—Either the much-trum- 
peted friendship between Russia and the United 
States was a flimsy fancy, without foundation in 
real sympathy and mutual interest, or else it should 
not be disturbed by a pitiful quarrel, arising out of 
the personal behavior of the Russian minister, and 
the resentment naturally produced by his conduct 
in the minds of the President and Secretary of State. 
The evident fact that the harmony between the two 
governments is destroyed, and that the press and 
people of this country support our Government, and 
speak with indignation of the course pursued by 
Russia, indicates that the former feeling was a ro- 
manti¢e penchant on our part, while certain circum- 
stances lend color to the conclusion that it was a 
piece of cool imtrigue on the part of Russia. M. 
Catacazy’s endeavors to defeat the conclusion of an 
honorable treaty between the United States and 
England savor of the diplomacy of the last cen- 
tury, in which sincerity and fair-dealing were the 
only weapons not employed. The art is out of date. 
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We haven't the time, in this age and country, to tie 
knots for the pleasure of untying them. 

The failure of those attempts is instructive. En- 
gland was the nation against which we were most 
deeply and most justly irritated; Russia was the 
nation about which we were most enthusiastic. Yet 
we were far more closely knit to England than to 
Russia ; and we resented the interference of the 
latter power, as a boy indulging in the luxury of a 
thorough quarrel with his brother, might resent the 
assistance of the politest stranger. 

We assume that M. Catacazy was set on by his 
own Government. It is difficult on any other hypo- 
thesis to account for the manner in which he has 
been supported, and the reluctance and delay attend- 
ing his recall. The young Alexis is reported to have 
found reason for complaint in the meager, dinner- 
less reception he met at Washington. Plain un- 
diplomatic people will be apt to say that the per- 
sistence of the Russian Government, in retaining as 
his companion an officer personally offensive to the 
President, is to blame for any lack in Washington 
of that enthusiastic weleome which has been ac- 
corded to him everywhere else throughout the 
country. 





WALKING. 

A N ingenious contributor to this paper recently 

argued that in the progress of mankind the 
use of legs was being evolved out of existence, and 
by consequence the organs themselves would finally 
disappear. We are half-inclined to favor this 
theory when we see how little favor the primary 
method of locomotion finds among many people. A 
person who walks when he could ride is almost as 
wonderful in their eyes as a man who couid fly. But 
for ourselves, we hope that legs and the use of them 
will last at least as long as we shall abide on this 
planet. 

Seriously, we think in the modern rage for artificial 
modes of exercise too little time is devoted to that 
which is the oldest, the simplest, and, in many re- 
spects, the best. That which is often objected to in 
it—that it takes time—should be a recommendation. 
To be kept in the open air for hours every day is 
itself almost better than any mere use of the muscles. 
If walking seems tame and wearisome, it is gener- 
ally a sign of a vitiated taste for excitement, or of 
exceptional bodily weakness. A, good walker—and 
almost any one may become such by practice—finds 
a pleasure in the play of his muscles like that which 
the rider or oarsman enjoys. 

In the country, especially, the habit is favorable to 
the cultivation of that love of nature which gives 
more pleasure than almost any other taste. There 
are few finer conditions of body than that induced 
by a vigorous walk in our bracing American atmos- 
phere. How many of our readers treasure among 
their choicest remembrances glorious days among 
the Alps? One great element of the pleasure there 
was due to the combined effects of the air and 
the bodily exertion of walking or climbing. If 
any one says he enjoyed Switzerland and did no 
walking, we tell him he missed one of the great 
sources of pleasure there. The soul is never so 
sensitive to every form of enjoyment as when its 
medium, the body,istenseand clear. Itis then that 
the sense of beauty is keenest, and the play of all 
the nobler faculties freest. Nothing is at once so 
conducive to this and so easily within the reach of 
every well person, as a long, free, fast walk. 





THE OLD CENTER STREET Misston.—Thirty years 
ago, when “ the Sixth Ward” was the synonym for 
ignorance and crime of every kind, a few Chris- 
tian men and women touched with the pitiable con- 
dition of the little children of this precinct, opened a 
Sabbath-school for them. Such an undertaking at 
that time involved both great self-denial and some 
danger, but it prospered wonderfully, and at this 
day many beys whom it reclaimed and educated are 
teachers and missionaries for others. Its first loca- 
tion was in the basement of the old colored church, 
corner of Leonard and Center streets, but it has re- 
moved its ground frequently, as it became occupied 
by more comprehensive charities—claiming always, 
as its peculiar field, the darkest and most degraded 
localities. Itis now operating from 119 Elm street. 
But the friends and patrons whose piety and wealth 
founded and for so long supported it, have gradually 
died or removed, or become interested in more con- 
venient or attractive charities. The burden of its 
maintenance has for the last three years been ex- 
clusively on the hearts and shoulders of two or 
three who are no longer able to bear it alone ; and 
therefore, if some extraneous help is not speedily 
given, the doors of this house of peace and good- 
will, open for thirty years, will have to be closed. 

*Considering that there are 180 scholars in the 
Sabbath-school, and seventy-five girls in the sewing- 
- Class—that these are drawn chiefly from the German 





and American poor (our most hopeful class)—that it 
is in a district almost destitute of religious teaching, 
and that the teachers themselves are mostly sewing- 
girls who have themselves been taught there, it does 
seem a sin to suffer these little waifs, gathered with 
so much patient love and toil, to be scattered again. 
A sum sufficient to meet the expenses of renting 
and warming the room is all that is needed, for if 
this can be procured for the future, the landlord is 
willing to cancel his present ‘claim of over thirteen 
hundred dollars. Surely for want of this the Chris- 
tians of the whole community will not suffer these 
lambs of the flock to go unfed and their fold to be 
taken from them. The Superintendent, Mr. Alonzo 
Austin, No. 200 Chambers Street, will gladly receive 
contributions or give any further information. 





Mr. GLADSTONE’s GOVERNMENT.—The present 
ministry in England will probably outlive many 
times the crises prophesied by its critics ; and when 
it dies, it may succumb to some interior weakness or 
exterior attack not now foreseen. Yet two sources 
of danger may be discerned, either of which is 
capable, at any time, of toppling over the Gladstone 
administration. One is the foreign relations of En- 
gland, which are curiously out of harmony with her 
traditions and the natural impulse of her people. 
The statesmen upon whom is laid the task of main- 
taining dignity and influence upon a mere semblance 
of power may suddenly be overthrown by the im- 
patience of the masses, who have not yet acquiesced 
in the new attitude of their country. 

The other danger liesin the disintegration of the 
Liberal party. The course of the Government with 
regard to denominational education has alienated 
the dissenters, and weakened party discipline to a 
remarkable degree. It was not expected that the 
Government would boldly adopt the principle of 
disestablishment, or sever at one blow the State 
support from the denominational schools; but it is 
charged that the grants for such schools have 
been enormously enlarged, and a new religious 
establishment has been thereby virtually created. 
The dissatisfaction on this subject is deep and wide. 

On the other hand, there is one strong feature in 
the present British administration—namely, the high 
character and popularity of the Premier himself. 
The so-called political revolt of the Nonconformists 
is rather against the Cabinet, and particularly Mr. 
Forster, than against Mr. Gladstone, of whom it is 
believed that he allows his judgment to be over- 
born by the views of his colleagues. It certainly 
seems a misfortune that he does not more cour- 
ageously trust his own opinions and his command- 
ing influence with the people. 





OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


T was only the wily Antony, and he for a purpose, 
who insinuated that men’s evil deeds alone out- 
live them. Certain it is, the good that one does, often 
transpires only after he has left the scene of his earthly 
labors. The Prince of Wales did not die, but he prom- 
ised to, and thereupon many little things in his favor 
came to light, which, now that he has come ack to. 
read his own obituaries, ought not to be entirely for- 
gotten in making up his account with his cotempora- 
ries. The testimony of the poor to his kindness and 
generous administration in those parts of the United 
Kingdom where his property and prerogative lie, has 
been coming up from all sides, in addresses of grati- 
tude and affection. The last which has fallen under 
our eye is from the tenants of His Royal Highness in 
the county of Dorset, which is part and parcel of his 
Duchy of Cornwall. It is signed by the clergy, farm- 
ers, laborers, and other inhabitants, and declares: 


‘Your Royal Highness has drained our land and let 
it to us at a fair rent; you have built us new and con- 
venient farmhouses and comfortable cottages for the 
pecs, and a schoolroom for their children, and have 

iberally supported the various charities in the parish, 

and have os the poor with warm clothing, meat, 
and fuel at Christmas, and for all which kindness and 
benefits we beg most respectfully to offer our hearty 
and grateful thanks, and we pray God to bless your 
Royal Highness, the Princess of Wales, and all the 
Royal family.” 


—Here is an extract from Clement of Alexandria 
about false hair: 

“pon whom does the priest, then, lay hands? 
whom does he bless? Not the woman who is so 
adorned, forsooth! but the hair of some one else.”’ 


Verily, the believers in the opus operatum—the au- 
tomatic operation of the sacrament upon its subject— 
have occasion to look to it. Behold the Babel-like 
erections of human substance, foreign to the person of 
the wearer, which tower upon some catechumenous 
brows presented to episcopal hands! What miracu- 
lous apostolic current is to make its way through all 
that interstructure to the real woman who waits be- 
low? 


—Some one of our exchanges informs us that 
“those worthy citizens who believe that the Con- 
stitution of the United States may be made the instru- 
ment for reforming the morals of the people, are now 
employing their time in getting up petitions to Con- 
gress for an amendment to that instrument making in- 

























































































































eligible to office all persons who use intoxicating 
drinks.’ As thereisa certain class of ultraists who must 
always be uneasily occupied about something away be- 
yond the sober judgments and conscientious convic- 
tions of ordinary people, it isa great comfort if the 
object of their effort lies in the direction of purity and 
virtue. When by Constitutional provision or legal 
enactment all office-holders shall be compelled to have 
‘* sound minds in sound bodies, to fulfill the dictates 
of sound hearts,’”’ may we be alive to see! 


—A movement has taken place—not a moment two 
soon—among the most eminent medical men of Lon- 
don, which has for its object to interpose a check upon 
the reckless way in which the doctors have been in the 
habit of prescribing alcoholic medicines to their pa- 
tients. This effort has taken the form of a protest in 
the columns of the London Times; and its drift is to 
enforce the necessity of a strict limitation of the quan- 
tities of alcohol in medical prescriptions, and to urge 
the duty of insisting, with decision and authority, up- 
on the cessation of the doses at a proper time. We 
have often witnessed with astonishment the free and 
careless way in which some physicians prescribe 
spirituous potions or anodynes, without any inquiry 
into the ancestral antecedents or the constitutioaal 
tendencies of their patients, and then, suddenly wak- 
ing, devote themselves, with ineffectual efforts, to erad- 
icating the baneful habits they have themselves; so 
thoughtlessly implanted. Next in order is a similar 
reform among the many philanthropic gentlemen of 
the faculty on this side of the water. 


—At the recent Quarterly Conference of the 
Congregationalists in Brooklyn, the Plymouth Church 
was reported as consisting of 2,116 members. The 
Home Sabbath School had a roll of 1,038, with an av- 
erage attendance of 715; the Bethel Sunday-school had 
1,098, with an average attendance of 782; and the 
Navy mission, 234, with an average attendance of 163. 
The church collections for various objects amounted to 
$16,000 ; for the poor,' $1,882; the Plymouth Sabbath- 
school contributed $3,871; the Bethel School, $1,885; the 
Navy Mission School, #144 for benevolent objects, and 
the Young People’s Association had contributed 33,409 
for the carrying on of its work. Including pew rents 
the total amounted to $83,774, but this was exclusive of 
£50,000 raised for Chicago and the Northwest. And al- 
together, including what was given indirectly through 
other channels, the people of that church had contrib- 
uted at least $200,000 during the year. 


—The system of examinations provided for in the 
Civil Service Reform bill, by which all classes of Gov- 
ernment employés, without reference to the nature of 
the work they are to do, are to be passed through the 
hands of the school-master, is undergoing shrewd 
criticism just now, in certain quarters. The following, 
from the London Athen@um may not be malapropos 
to the subject :— 

“The British Museum has falien upon evil days.— 
Not only has the Government, in a fit of severe econo- 
my, compelled the superior officials to wash their hands 
with yellow soap instead of the Brown Windsor with 
which they were formerly indulged, but one depart- 
ment, we hear it said, has been left for some months 
without a duster, as the Commissioners at Dean’s Yard 
have not finished examining the candidates for so im- 
portant a post; being, with their usual wisdom, partic- 
ularly anxious to find out what the man who is to dust 
the outside of the books knows of the insides of them. 
This reminds us of an occasion when the head of a 
public department ventured to appoint a housemaid, 
and was requested by the Commissioners to send her 
at once for examination. But that is, perhaps, a solar 
myth.” 

It will require a good deal of skill in the administra- 
tion of such a system ef general examinations as is 
proposed by our Civil Service reformers, to preserve 
it from the abuses and to obviate the difficulties which 
suggest themselves at the first glance; but, in spite of 
all, we cannot but augur good from any change which 
promises to elevate the standard of official character, 
and to holé before the candidate for place some other 
test than the certificate of a politician to his fidelity as 
a partisan. 


—The London Zimes points out that the Pope, 
though still professing unalterable hostility to the Ital- 
ian government, will probably submit without further 
ado to its presence in Rome, because, bad as that is, 
there is one thing more to be dreaded, namely, the 
Revolution. ‘‘There is reason to believe,’ says the 
Times, ‘‘that there will be henceforth silence, if not 
peace in Rome.’”’ King Victor Emanuel at least pro- 
fesses the utmost desire to conciliate the Holy Father, 
and pledges himself to accord ‘the fullest recogni- 
tion of the Pontiff’s spiritual independence, on the 
principle of the separation of Church and State.’”’ This 
is a bitter doctrine to the Pope, no doubt, and to many 
earnest believers in his temporal power; but the om- 
inous shadow of the party which demands, not merely 
the separation, but the annihilation, of the Church, 
may reconcile them to the relatively less important 
loss. Of two evils, Pius IX. may choose neither, but 
suffer with resignation the least. 


—Harper’s Weekly has a droll error, this week. It 
gives three most admirable portraits of the three Pres- 
idents of the Mormon Church—that of Brigham Young 
especially being one of the best executed and mos 
perfect likenesses we ever saw—but the name of Danie 
H. Wells, the Mayor of Salt Lake City (not of Ute 
neighbor! oh dear, no!) is placed under the portrait 
of George A. Smith, the historian of the Church, ané 
vice versa. Come, wake up, down there in Cliff St! 
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LOVING AND GIVING. 
BY MRS H. W. BEECHER. 


ROM time immemorial the custom of express- 





ing interest or affection by gifts has been, we be- | 


lieve, universal. Holidays, memorial and fete days 
have been set apart for the public recognition of mer- 
cies received, and in token of gratitude for preserving 
care. At the same time, they have always been deemed 
appropriate occasions for manifesting, with more 
than ordinary earnestness, the cordial appreciation of 
tried friends or dear relatives by some tangible token 
or sign. 

On Christmas, those who rejoice in the Saviour’s re- 
deeming love naturally see in this joyful day a pleas- 


a wedding is becoming an attention greatly to be 
dreaded, for one feels that the cards mean—not “‘ Your 
money or your life,”’ but ‘ Give or stay away.’”? Many 
friends who would be most happy to accept an invita- 
tion toa wedding party must decline, because they 
cannot give as liberally as they know will be expected 


of them. How often we have heard conversation like 
the following: 

‘* Have you cards to ——’s wedding?” 

“Yes, but I cannot go.” 

“ Why not?” 


“Because I cannot afford to offer anything that will 
at all compare with what Miss will expect. I know 
she is building great expectations on the ‘ presents’ she 
will receive, and has invited several wealthy parties 
with whom she was not on such intimate terms as to 
make it at all binding on her to send them .cards; 





, but she knows they always give largely.” 


ant opportunity to offer some Visible acknowledgment | 


of love and interest for each member of the family, and 
to the friends gathered by their invitation to celebrate 
the day. 

As the Old Year retires, love-gifts between relatives 
and friends are a pleasant and interesting mode of 
welcoming in the glad New Year. 

Birthday gifts are not only tangible evidence of our 
affection, but emblems of gratitude toGod, who has 
not only given us the dear ones, but so far preserved 
them to us through the past; while with the presenta- 
tion the prayer ascends that the same all-powerful 
hand will lead them safely through the coming year. 

There is nothing that can be made more delightful 
than the loving, hearty interchange of appropriate 
presents on all such occasions; but, like every other 
gcod thing, errors and abuses will sometimes creep in 
to mar the perfection of the offering, and so, no doubt, 
we may expect it will always be until ‘ this mortal 
shall have put on immortality.” 

Perhaps we cannot better employ afew moments 
than by endeavoring to point out afew of the mis- 
takes which are often made on these occasions, hoping 
that some of our readers, at least, on seeing how such 
errors mar the true beauty and enjoyment of those 
bright days, will henceforth take care that their gifts 
are true symptoms of affection and esteem—not 
mediums through which to gratify vanity and the love 
of display. 

* Among the errors most prevalent, and which should 
be most carefully guarded against, is allowing your 


mind, when selecting a gift, to dwell upon the proba- | 


bilities of a reciprocation of the attention, and a ten- 


dency to gauge the value of your gift by the costliness | 
of that which your friend has the ability to bestow. | 
Now, a present is of no particular importance save as | 


a mark of affection or respectful appreciation, and 


value is the last thing to be thought of. If, without 
extravagance or injustice to any one, a gift may be 
selected without regard to expense, doubtless to a lov- 
ing spirit there is great pleasure in procuring a choice 
and costly article, because the heart sometimes craves 


‘* Well, that is my own case. I shall not go. 
almost entirely given up attending weddings. 


Ihave 
Thev 


are becoming so extortionate as to be altogether be- | 


yond my means, And then, think of your name be- 
ing attached to your gift, and paraded before all the 
guests, subject to be criticised and compared with 
everything else! The few last weddings I attended, and 
the remarks I heard, convinced me that half the time 
one is not invited for love or friendship, to offer con- 
gratulations on the event and sincere wishes for the 
future happiness of the ‘happy pair,’ but in hope of 
securing a large stock of valuable presents.” 

Such remarks, and others even more pointed, are very 
common. But yet of what avail is all this parade of 
‘‘ bridal gifts,” and how burdensome the care of them, 
even if the young couple have any thought of going to 
‘* kousekeeping’’—not a common thing in these days. 
What can they do with four or five half sets of the 
same article, duplicates of every variety of silverware, 
a half dozen clocks—each too elaborate for a chamber, 
or entirely useless for the small house that may have 


been secured for a home, and still more troublesome if | 
the only home is a boarding-house or hotel? How much | 


more sensible, if presents must be given, to present a 
draft for one-fourth the sum given for this strange as- 
sortment of presents, so that they could please them- 


selvesin tre selecti¢n, and secure at least one full set. | 


But it is all folly if not a free-will offering, for what is 
gained, after all, meanssimply, ‘‘ As your young friends 
do for you, so must you do for them when their turn 
comes;”’ and if times do not greatly change, your tax 
will be even greater. So you have only borrowed 
money, which you must one day repay with heavy in- 
terest, perhaps, and meanwhile have secured no bene- 
fit from it. When one stops to reflect upon this part of 
the custom, can he find that with the giving there 
goes any large amount of loving, and without the lat- 


wken given and received in that spirit the money | pond the former the height of folly and vul- 


RECEIPTS. 
HAM BALLs.—Save all the small pieces of boiled ham, 


, Such as are usually thought too poor orsmall for use; 


astrong expression, and the tongue refuses the full | 


emphasis which love would gladly give. This is a per- 
fectly justifiable indulgence for those who know they 
are possessed of ample means to gratify their love, un- 
trammeled by considerations of economy. 
must be remembered that all are not ina position 
where this can be done, so that the judgment will 
sanction and confirm the impulse of the heart. 

The money or time which one can command, with- 
out detriment to the just claims of others, or without 
future inconvenience to the family unitedly, should al- 
ways govern the value ofall presents. The moment this 
just estimate is disregarded, and the value determined 
by comparison with what others have done or may be 
expected to do, all the sacredness of the offering is 
destroyed. It becomes a bargain or exchange, or a 
commercial affair—all the sweetness and beauty lost 
sight of, and swallowed up in a cool business transac- 
tion. ’ 

Another evil which should be watched and repelled 
is a proneness to expect a gift every time certain days 
come round. The charm is forever lost the moment 
you look foritasa right, and feel defrauded if your 
expectations are not fully realized. This habit destroys 
half the pleasure the recipient might realize, and if un- 
derstood by the donor, who may be foolishly reluctant 
to act independently from fear of giving pain, it be- 
comes at once a tax which in time may be burdensome 
and distasteful. 

It is often pleasant and perfectly convenient to give 
to certain friends one year, but on the next anniver- 
sary, for reasons which no one has any right to ques- 
tion, it may seem advisable to refrain from giving; or 
without any diminution of affection for you, or fickle- 
ness, One may wish, on this special occasion, to present 
whatever testimonial is chosen to another equally 
dear, and having claims—if you care to use that ex- 
pression—equal to yourself. Outside the family circle, 
where it may be in some respects allowable, expecting 
such demonstration, or feeling in the least degree 
slighted if these expectations are not realized, is great 
folly, and destructive of all the happiness which might 
have been otherwise secured. 


When these pleasant customs degenerate into the 
simple idea of ‘ profit and loss’’—a mere tax—they are 
not only worthless, but positively injurious and de- 
grading; and nowhere is the injurious effect more 
plainly noticeable than in the present style of wedding 
presents. All of beauty and pleasure that was once so 


manifest is lost sight 8f entirely, and an invitation to 


But it | 





chop fine, add as many eggs as there are persons to 
eat; sprinkle a little fiour; beat together with the 
chopped ham, and make into balls. Fryin hot butter: 
or well-clarified drippings to a golden brown. 


To Born A HAmM.—Boil it three or four hours, accord- 
ing to the size; then take up, skin the whole, as for 


| the table; stick in over ita dozen cloves; rub over 


half a small cupful of sugar;.sprinkle thoroughly 
with pounded rusk or cracker crumbs, and set into a 
well-heated oven for half an hour. 


Goop SausacE MEAT.—Take two-thirds ham and 
one-third fat pork; season well with nine teaspoonfuls 
of pepper, the same of salt, three of powdered sage, 
and one of thyme or summer-savory to every pound of 
meat, not heaping teaspoonfuls remember; warm the 
meat enough so that you can mix it well with the hands; 
then pack in jars. When needed, make up in small 
cakes and fry in alittle butter, or simply alone. But 
they must not be covered over, or they will fall to 
pieces. Some like a little cinnamon added. Keep where 
it is cool, but not damp. 

To PREPARE PoTraTOEs.—Boil till just done; peel and 
throw into a colander or coarse sieve; break them up 
alittle; then sprinkle in a little salt; add as much but- 
ter as for common mashed potatoes, and enough milk 
to enable you to rub them easily through the colan- 
der. They will, if not too moist, come through in 
strings and fallin alight snowy mass into the vege- 
table dish, which should be placed underneath. Do 
not stir it, but send to the table just as it falls into the 
dish. It is very good. 





CALICO REFORM. 


66 iy may be interesting to know that the class 

graduating from W—— performed its duties on 
that occasion clad in calico gowns—fawn-colored 
calico, with adornments to correspond.” 

So says our family paper. This is what my wife says 
about it: 

“We must suppose that the young ladies adopted 
their calico costume because of its simplicity and for 
the sake of economy of time and money. But about 
the simplicity we cannot well decide until we know 
more concerning those ‘adornments.’ <A calico tricked 
out with abundance of ribbons and ruffles might be 
far from simple. And ‘fawn’ is a color unusual in 
calico; considerable time may have been occupied in 
finding the right shade and fitting the trimmings to it. 











I dare say also that some, at least, of the young ladies 
wore the dearer qualities of calico.” 

I believe in dress reforms, but also in common sense. 
What can be more appropriate for a girl on her grad- 
uation day than white—emblem of simplicity and 
purity? Soap and water and bright sunshine will not 
fade it, but only renew its beauty for every new occa- 
sion. Little time need be spent in its selection. It 
may be cheap as calico and beautiful without adorn- 
ment. Let no rude reform derive us of our white- 
robed maidens. 

There is no virtue in calico! My wife is my oracle 
on such subjects. So, if she is in error, I must ask some 
rival oracle to set her right. JOHN. 





GARDENING FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
BY JOHN N. DICKIE. 


ERE I come again, boys and girls of the Christian 
Union! Is there any danger of wearing out 
my welcome? You see I talked to you so long on Flor- 
iculture last winter, and kept it up at odd spells so 
steadily during the summer, in ‘‘This and That,” I hard- 
ly know whether I’m welcome or not. Perhaps the 
practical heading of this article may procure me an 
attentive audience—at least I hope so. 

It makes me rub my eyes in surprise when I see a 
good family-garden. It is a rare sight. Should you 
call upon a farmer friend, he will invite you in the 
house, and give you five or ten minutes, by way of 
courtesy, to talk to the family; but, at the expiration 
of that time, he will slyly open the door, and call you 
out to look at his stock. You comply, and after giving 
the cattle, horses, sheep and hogs a due share of atten- 
tion, you follow him off to examine his growing corn, 
wheat, oats, etc. This done, he leads you through his 
barn, calling particular attention to the convenient 
manner in which it has been built. He then concludes 
the review by standing you in some elevated position 
and treating you to a bird’seye-view of the farm proper 
—of the line-fence here, and the line-fence there, and 
the twenty-five acres of woodland yonder, that boasts 
as good timber, either for rails or lumber, as any in the 
country. Having concluded this survey, you saunter 
leisurely toward the house once more. Just back of 
the same, you notice a small patch of ground enclosed 
by a dilapidated picket fence. Being on a general tour 
of observation, you venture to ask what that particu- 
lar enclosure might be designed for. 

“Oh! that’s where they raise garden stuff ;’’ the word 
“they,” spoken in a manner slightly scornful, as if ‘‘ I’ 
could have no possible connection therewith. 

“Ah! that’s your garden, then ?”’ 

“T believe so,’’ (in an absent manner). 

Your curiosity now somewhat excited, you enter, 
and immediately become entangled in a mass of rag- 
weed close by the gate. After a severe struggle, you 
extricate yourself, and glance around. The weeds are 
doing well. The crop would have been better, but the 
season has been unusually dry. The onions, beets, and 
parsnips don’t bother much—not half as much as in 
some gardens. A rickety trellis, near by, supports a 
dezen tomato plants, untrimmed, unhoed, and evi- 
dently in a decline, some corn and potatoes in the far- 
ther end, having had a little attention, are holding up 
their heads in evident surprise. <A bed of lettuce, the 
only thing in the garden in a flourishing condition, is 
now growing to seed with great rapidity. You note 
all this at a glance, and after another severe struggle 
with the rag-weed, fall out of the gate and enter the 
house, ? 

Of course no one who reads this article has sucha 
garden as the one described. It couldn’t be expected. 
But perhaps it is something near it. We don’t wish to 
insinuate, but we think it very likely. In view of all 
this, fatherand mother readers, we would ask the loan 
of your boys and girls the coming spring and summer 
to garden for us! What! girls, did you say? Yes, we 
did. Nothing would be better or healthier for them. 
With the help of their brothers to do alittle of the heav- 
ier work they can make the very best of gardeners, 
and will learn to take an interest in it, too. Such rosy 
cheeks! such vigorous health! such genuine old-fash- 
ioned back-aches! Dear me! girls work in the garden 
—yes. Now,I hope this experiment will be tried. If 
it is, I think it will prove a success. And this series of 
articles is to tell the boys and girls how. 


HOT-BEDS. 


These are the first things under consideration, because 
they come first on the programme;—long before the 
plow enters the soil or the earliest seeds are sown. 
Last winter, I told you all about them, but will treat 
the subject onee more, and perhaps improve a little, as 
they always do in a new edition, you know. 

Select a southern exposure. The south end of a build- 
ing is best. Go out to the barn. If there is fresh ma- 
nure just thrown out on the heap, and well mixed with 
straw, that willdo. If not, you should clean after the 
horses every morning, throwing the manure in a heap 
under cover. Bed the brutes with straw or refuse hay, 
and mix the manure well with it. This keeps it hot 
longer, and gives a more even warmth. In saving this 
material, you must stir it every morning, that it may 
not “fire fang;” for after such a calamity it is almost 
useless. Having collected enough, you should convey it 
to the point where your hot-bed is to be located. It 
depends upon the size of your sash or frame, as te the 
quantity of manure used; but we will suppose one six 
feet long by three in width. Your manure-pile must 
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be then eight feet long by four and a half feet wide— 
for there should always be a space of nearly a foot all 
around your frame when in position. If it is started 


early, the manure should be built up two feet and ahalf | 


high. If late, eighteen inches or two feet. Keep the 
surface level, as you pile it up, tramping it solid with 
your feet. If themanure be dry you can pour warm 
water on it when the bed is completed. This will 
hasten its heating. When of the requifed height, we are 
ready for the frame. It should be made slanting—the 
rear board eighteen inches wide, and the front a foot 
or so. Of course your end boards are to be sawed in 
such a manner as to slant the six inches difference be- 
tween the front and back-board. Place this frame on 
your hot-bed—the lower part toward the south. The 
sash can be made to suit your fancy. You can take 
8x10 glass, and tack strips made of pine lath, then both 
fastened at either end, to a frame made just large 
enough to fit snugly inside your large one. You can 
also “lap’’ your glass—the best way—or make regular 
sash. If you can’t afford glass you can buy some good 
cotton sheeting and stretch it on a frame, made for 
the purpose, brushing it over with linseed oil. If you 
can’t afford the cloth you can cover your bed with 
boards in rough weather,and with plenty of straw also 
on cold nights, giving plenty of light when the sun 
shines, and on mild days. But glass is the best, of 
course. When your frame is in position you must pile 
manure all around it, and half the way up. This 
will keep out the cold. If your hot-bed is made early, 
it is best to put plenty of straw around the bed itself, 
to protect it from the cold winds. Now clap on your 
glass. Go away and let it alone for three days, merely 
raising the glass once in a while to let out the steam. 
At the expiration of that time, take off your sash and 
put six inches of mellow soil inside your frame. Be 
very careful to put in that depth, at least. I losta whole 
bedful of tomato plants last February, from neglect 
of this caution. This much for hot-beds at present. 
And now one word about 
COLD-FRAMES. 

Make your frame and sash of any size, and place on 
a bed of mellow soil in a warm location. Having no 
manure beneath them, they rely mainly upon the sun 
for warmth, and should not be started so early as the 
hot-bed. The 15th of April is probably the proper 
time. They should be set three days before sowing the 


seed—the 12th. But I write at Columbus, Ohio. Take 


a good look at its location, and judge for yourself as 
to setting frames or sowing seeds, according to lati- 
tude. 





SANTA CLAUS OUTWITTED. 
BY FANNY ROBINSON. 


HE Evergreens had a secret to tell. Christmas 
was coming. They knew all about it. The other 
trees knew it too, for the North Wind had told them; 
and they whispered sadly to each other—‘‘ The poor, 
poor Evergreens! Christmas is coming, and soon they 
will have to be cut down.”’ 

But these trees were a little bit envious; for it was 
a great honor to be chosen for a Christmas tree. The 
Evergreens thought so, certainly; for they had often 
talked about it; and each tree hoped that it was one 
of the fortunate ones which would be selected. That 
night there was a great rejoicing, for Santa Claus paid 
them a visit to see if they were allready. Santa Claus 
is a merry old fellow, and just then he was in his 
merriest mood; so he laughed and chuckled when he 
saw the tall, straight Evergreens. 

‘My fine trees!” said he, ‘ Christmas is coming 
soon, and then you’ll have some work to do. I hope 
your arms are strong, for I shall have a great deal for 
them to carry. I’ve got tops, and balls, and kites that 
are warranted to go straight up beyond the sun and 
turn into comets, if you let go of them, besides rattles, 
and whistles, and popguns, and pistols, and tin trum- 
pets, and cannon even, that altogether would make 
noise enough for the most glorious Fourth of July ever 
witnessed; I’ve got horses, and carriages, velocipedes, 
and steam-engines, and all sorts of things that go off, 
and thatI am just a little bit afraid of myself, they 
surprise a fellow so often. I’ve got bears, and lions, 
and tigers, and elephants, besides all the domestic 
animals—cats and dogs, and rats, and mice, and an 
unmanageable set they are. They squeak, and bark, 
and roar, and growl, and the lions and bears insist on 
making a meal of the rest. And then I’ve got dolls 
enough to people a continent. French dolls; German 
dolls; educated dolls; dolls that can talk, weep, 
laugh, dance, sing, play. And I have got soldiers 
enough to do all the fighting for the country for the 
next ten years; and penknives sufficient to arm every- 
one of them.” And Santa Claus stopped to take 
breath. ‘‘ Whew!” said he. ‘‘ What do you think of 
that? And thatisn’t one half; but what’s the use of 
telling you solemn old fellows any more? You don’t 
look as though you had ever laughed in all your lives.”’ 
And Santa Claus laughed himself at the notion, and 
he nudged one tree, and poked another, and nodded 
at a third; and the Evergreens stood up stiff and 
straight, and no one would have thought they under- 
stood a word. But they did; for when Santa Claus 
went off, which he did pretty soon, laughing right 
merrily all the time, they held a grand jubilee. 

And they all talked at once, and so loud, that the 
wind got hold of it, and there was great danger that 
the secret would be published far and wide before 
morning. 

But it wasn’t, for everybody was asleep. 





Well, the next day, some men came with axes, and 
began to cut down the Evergreens, and although that 
was hard to bear, still they were glad to go, for they 
were anxious to see the wonderful things Santa Claus 
had described. But there was one little tree which 
the men did not take. It was small and crooked, and 
stood in a corner by itself. It felt quite sad to be left 
behind, but comforted itself by thinking the next year 
its turn would come. Now this little tree has a good 
deal to do with our story; for, shall I tell you, some- 
body besides the Evergreens heard Santa Claus the 
night before ? 

Peter Grimes was coming home through the wood 
very late that night, when he heard some one laugh 
loud and merrily, and turning aside, and looking 
through the trees, he recognized Santa Claus himself, 
and listened to every word he said. But he did not 
think much about it until the next day, when, passing 
along in the same place, he saw the little Evergreen 
which the wood-cutters had left behind. Then he said 
to himself, ‘‘ This will be the very thing for my Rosy. 
She shall keep Christmas too, so she shall!’’ So he cut 
down the little tree and carried it home, and hid it 
away in the wood-shed. 

But the next thing was to get something to put on 
it. For Peter lived ina very small house among the 
hills; and the hills were so high, and the house was so 
small, and so surrounded with trees and shadows, that 
Santa Claus had never been able to find it, and didn’t 
know that any one lived there. And, in fact, at night 
you could not see the house at all, so that Santa Claus 
was not much to blame. — 

But Peter had a plan of his own, and you shall hear 
about it. 

Christmas Eve came. It was clear and cold. The 
snow lay deep on the ground, and what was not 
on the ground was on the trees; for they were all 
white with it. And down in the great city at 
the foot of the hill, the roofs of the houses were 
covered with it; and that was better yet. Peter waited 
until his wife, Susan, and little Rosy were fast asleep, 
and then he stole out of the house on tiptoe, and 
hurried down the road to the city. The tall pinés 
called out, ‘“ Peter, Peter, where are you going so 
late?” But he did not answer them. The snow 
crackled under his feet; he had a long way to go, 
and he ran fast. Presently the North Wind came 
along. ‘“ How is this?” he cried. ‘‘Here’s a fellow 
bent on mischief I’m sure.’’ And with that he knocked 
Peter's het off. But Peter picked it up again, put it 
on his head, clasped both hands over it, and ran on 
with all his might. Now Peter was afraid that the 
Wind would suspect his plan and hurry on to the city 
before him; and that would spoil everything. But 
the North Wind had other matters to attend to, and 
after following a little way, turned and left him. Then 
Peter went on without any more interruptions until 
he came to the city. 

Now the next thing was to find Santa Claus. Peter 
walked through street after street without seeing 
anything of him, and was about to give up in despair, 
when, just as the “ock struck two, he heard a tinkle 
of sleigh-bells, and looking up, saw Santa Claus him- 
self come flying along the roofs of the houses opposite, 
with his six reindeer at full speed. But he drew up ata 
house a little further on, got out, tied up the reins, and, 
whisk! disappeared down a large chimney. ‘‘ Now’s 
my time ;”’ thought Peter. So he hurried to the house 
that belonged to the chimney, and began to climb up 
the water spout. Oh, but that was hard work! It was 
wellhe was a good climber or he never could have 
done it. 

But there were some projections that helped him, 
and after awhile he reached the roof. And there—oh, 
joy! were the six little reindeer, and the sleigh. And 
the sleigh was filled with the most beautiful things he 
had ever seen. But he did not have time to look at 
them, for he heard Santa Claus coming. He untied 
the reins, jumped in in a twinkling, and was off witha 
bound and a gallop just as the old fellow appeared 
puffing and blowing above the chimney. When Santa 
Claus saw what was up, his round face lengthened, 
and he called out lustily—‘‘ Stop thief! Stop thief! 
Whoa! Whoa!’ But Peter wouldn’t stop, and so 
Santa Claus started on a trot afterhim. That was a 
funny race. Santa Claus was so fat he couldn’t run 
very fast, and Peter would let him come almost up to 
him, and then, whoop! off he would go again. At last 
Santa Claus was quite out of breath, and ealled out 
piteously, ‘Stop! Stop! Do stop! Ill give you any- 
thing you want, but if you waste my time in this 
fashion, the poor little children will have a sorry 
Christmas.”’ 

And Peter called back, ‘*‘ Will you let me have my 
choice of all your things, and enough to fill a Christ- 
mas tree?’ ‘ Yes, yes!’’ cried Santa Claus. “ Any- 
thing! anything! so you have a little mercy on my 
poor old bones.’”’ And with that Peter let him come 
up with him. Santa Claus was quite huffy at first; 
but he soon became good-natured again when he heard 
about little Rosy and the small house under the hill, 
and the little crooked tree that was waiting to be 
trimmed. And when Peter told him that he had over- 
heard his talk to the Evergreens, he laughed heartily. 
“* Well, here I am, you see; and I’ve got all those things 
and more, too, in this sleigh. The dolls are in this 
corner, and the bears are tucked away——”’ 

‘“‘What! Bears?’ cried Peter, and he jumped out 
quite frightened. 

_ “Ha! ha! ha!” laughed Santa Claus. “I promise 
you they won't bite; I keep my eye on them.”” But 
Peter didn’t feel at his ease, so he said he thought he 
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would take his things and go home. “ Well,’ Santa 
Claus replied, ‘‘ I should like to take you down a few 
chimneys with me, and show you some Christmas trees 
worth seeing, but if you must go I will do my best for 
you.” 

So he picked him out a most beautiful doll, that 
could talk, and walk, and creep too; a house all fur- 
nished, in which to put her, besides ever and ever so 
many more of the loveliest playthings imaginable ; 
tied them up in a huge bundle, and strung them over 
Peter’s back. Then he stuffed his pockets with apples, 
and oranges, and candy, and nuts, and tucked in some 
of the very bears that had frightened him so, and a 
host of other things that I can’t describe. [If you see 
Santa Claus next Christmas, just ask him; he’ll tell 
you all about it; he remembers.] “ Now my good 
Peter,’’ said Santa Claus, with a chuckle, “ I’ve paid 
you back for the chase you led me; you’re so heavy 
you can’t get home.’’ But he didn’t mean it, for he 
helped him down to the ground very kindly, and said, 
“A merry Christmas to little Rosy; and tell her that 
next year Santa Claus will pay her a visit, and to have 
the chimney swept out. By-bye.’’ And with that 
he was off. : 

Then Peter Grimes made the best of his way home. 
As he went staggering up the hill, the Pines called 
out, ‘Ho, Peter! What have you there?” But he 
did not answer them. He found the little house very 
still, just as he had left it. He stole in, and emptied 
his pack, and emptied his pockets, and then went out 
into the wood-shed for the Evergreen. The Evergreen 
could have laughed for joy when it saw the many 
beautiful things, and found that it was to be a Christ- 
mas tree after all. And when it was trimmed, and 
the lovely doll was placed on its topmost branch, it 
felt blissfully happy, and forgot that it was small and 
crooked, and did not envy its old neighbors in the 
least. 

In the morning when Rosy awoke and saw the tre2, 
she was wild with delight. ‘A tree! a tree! a Christ- 
mas tree! Oh, look what a beautiful Christmas tree!” 
she cried. And all day long she danced around the 
little Evergreen, and when she wasn’t doing that, she 
was hugging the lovely doll. And the Evergreen en- 
joyed it too; and a happier pair than the tree and the 
child were not to be found in all the land. And Peter 
Grimes enjoyed it, and forgot that his back ached; 
and his wife enjoyed it; and they all kept Christmas 
together merrily. And inthe evening when the tree 
was lighted up and shone into every corner, making 
the little room like a fairy palace, Peter saw a round 
face and a pair of twinkling eyes looking it at the win- 
dow, and knew that it was Santa Claus. But when he 
went to call him he had vanished and Peter heard 
nothing but a chuckle and a laugh around the corner 
of the house. 

But Santa Claus always found the little chimney 
among the hills after that, were the shadows never so 
deep ; for he’s a generous old fellow, and as good as he 
isfunny. And thisis the end of my story. Ask Santa 
Claus if it isn’t a true one. 





JOHN KING. 

ABY JOHNNY lay asleep. Not ina cradle, not 

in a nurse’s arms, but rolled up in the sunniest 

place on the “‘ big house’”’ piazza of a Southern planta- 

tior, He had notseen his mothersince early morning, 

but ‘“‘Maum Suze” had consoled him with an es- 

pecially juicy bit of sugar-cane,—mammy would drop 

her hoe at the ringing of the noon bell and sweeten 

her corn-cake with a bit of frolic with Johnny,—and 

so he had gone to sleep as well-contented as the most 
petted baby in the land. 

His nap over, he trotted out to the kitchen, in which, 
for a wonder, not a person was to be found. Never 
mind; the bright pine-wood fire, crackling in the wide 
chimney, was company enough, and Johnny drew near 
to enjoy it. Nobody never knew exactly how it hap- 
pened, but, when ‘‘ Maum Suze’’ came puffing up from 
the creek, and Daisy, the cook, left off ‘‘shooing”’ the 
fowls out of the garden, to run and see ‘‘ What for dat 
chile cry so, ’’they found him badly burned. He had as 
good care as could be given under the circumstances, 
but, when the poor scars were all healed, and Johnny 
was able to run about again, his back was quite mis- 
shapen, and both hands had been taken off at the 
wrist. 

Years went by, he gained size and strength, and the 
overseer, unwilling to see any of the hands idle, con- 
trived a plan by which iron hooks were fastened to his 
hitherto useless stumps. He took his place in the field, 
and hoed as well as he was able. Yet he never could 
do a full day’s work, and, when ‘‘de Union come in,” 
he was told, ‘“‘Go! We've no more use foryou. The 
alms-house was made for the like of you.” 

“No, sir,” spoke out Jobn King, now a man grown, 
‘T can work and earn my own living. And I expect to 
learn to read, and some day I reckon I'll keep school."’ 
Of course this announcement was well laughed at, but 
that made no difference. In that crippled form dwelt 
a brave heart and resolute will. He meant to learn to 
read, and hedid. More than that, he “kept school,’ 
and taught others to read. Now, people began to 
think more of Lame John, but they said, good- 
naturedly, ‘‘ Pretty well done! You've learned to read. 
But one thing you can never do. You can never 
write.’’ This touched the sable school-master upon a 
very tender point. He thought much about it, and 
thought to some purpose. 

If you were te visit C Institute, in South Caro- 
lina, to-day, you would find, seated among the colored 
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lads there gathered for instruction, John King; now 
more than forty yearsold. And there lies before me, 
written in a distinct, rather graceful hand, the: follow- 
ing note. It contains not a single mistake in capifals 
or spelling, and, if its meaning be not expressed in the 
best form, remember that John King is now at school, 
and does not, himself, consider his education yet com- 
plete: 
ORANGEBURG, S. C., Dec. 26, 1871. 

Rev. Dr. F- > 








Dear Friend—I mean to show to the world some of these | 
days I will be some use at all with little help and care when a | 


man can write without hands. JOHN F. KING. 





The Church, 


HOME. 


HE Conference of the Congregational Churches 
of Brooklyn, New York and vicinity, was held 
in Plymouth Church on Thursday, January 18, at three 
o’clock P.M. The meeting was one of great interest. 
Reports from the churches were made, indicating gene- 
rally, harmony, prosperity and progress. After this 
the delegates to the National Council at Oberlin made 
their report, stating what was in fact done, and prov- 
ing that the establishment of a triennial council in- 
volved no departure from the first principles of Con- 
gregationdlism, since its action is not binding, as legis- 
lative or judicial, but moral, acting by illumination, 
and the expression of opinion and argument, leaving 
the churches free from all authority to follow the 
weightiest reasons for action. 

The new doctrinal departure spoken of was not in 
facta new departure, but a return to old first prin- 
ciples. It made Evangelical Christianity the basis of 
church union, and not the peculiarities of Calvinism, 
as opposed to Arminianism, or the outward forms of 
any denomination. No one familiar with the fathers 
of Congregationalism will find anything new in this. 
Indeed the earliest practice was to organize a church 
simply on a covenant to live a holy life in obedience to 
the word of God. Those who were received satisfied 
the church by individual statements that they were 
truly regenerated believers in Christ, who were deter- 
mined to lead with them a holy life, making the Word 
of God their standard of faith and practice. We un- 
derstand the council to have assumed substantially the 
same principle as a basis of general fellowship. 


sumed. The most interesting feature of them was the 
extension of fellowship to the Rev. Geo. H. Hepworth. 
He was introduced with afew cordial words by the Rey. 
H. W. Beecher, and made to the Conference a brief but 
very affecting statement of the way in which he was 
led to believe in the divinity of Christ and the con- 
nected Evangelical doctrine. A report of these two 
addresses is given on page 112. He placed himself on the 
summary platform known as the “ Burial-hill Con- 
fession.”’ 

“We confess our faith in God the Father, the Son, and 
Holy Ghost, the only living and true God; in Jesus 
Christ, the Incarnate Word, who is exalted to be our 
Redeemer and King; and in the Holy Comforter, who 
is — in the Church to regenerate and sanctify the 
soul. 


With the whole Church, we confess the common sin- | 
fulness and ruin of our race, and acknowledge that it | 


is only through the work accomplished by the life and 
expiatory death of Christ that believers in him are jus- 
tified before God, receive the remission of sins, and, 
through the presence of grace of the Holy Comforter, 
arejdelivered from the power of sin, and made perfect 
in holiness. 

We believe, also, in the organized and visible church, 
in the ministry of the word, in the sacraments of Bap- 
tism and the Lord’s Supper, in the reconstruction of 
the body, and in the final judgment, the issues of which 
are eternal life and everlasting punishment. 

We receive these truths on the testimony of God, 
given through prophets and apostles, and in the life, 





have been kind and cordial, and he is recommended as 
a tried and faithful minister of Christ to the confidence 
of the churches. 

Letters also were read from the pastor-elect of the 
Tabernacle Church, and from the Rev. J. P. Thomp- 
son, to the committee of that church, with the design 
of introducing him moré fully to the knowledge and 
confidence of the churches. In view of the facts stated, 
his coming is looked for with great hope and pleas- 
ure. 

The place and proceedings of the next meeting were 
left to the decision of the Moderator and the Standing 
Committee. 

The collation was ample, and the tables were ar- 
ranged in the Sunday-school room with great sym- 
metry and taste, and were beautifully adorned, and 
made fragrant with choice collections of flowers. No- 
thing of any kind occurred to mar the pleasure and 
profit of the meeting. 

The assembly was large, nearly filling the Plymouth 
Church. 

RELIGIOUS SCHOOLS AND PUBLIC FUNDS. 

The Methodist Convention of this State, at their last 
meeting, passed a resolution disapproving of govern- 
mental appropriations for sectarian schools. 

Mr. Stewart, of Nevada, has offered in the United 
States Senate, the draft ofa sixteenth amendment to 
the Constitution, in these words: 

‘*SectTion 1. There shall be maintained in each State 
or Territory a system of free common schools, but 
neither the United States, State, Territory, or munici- 
pal corporation shall aid in the —— of any school 
wherein the peculiar tenets of any denomination shall 
be taught. 

* SEecTION 2. Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation.” 

Similar resolutions have been introduced, but not 
yet passed, in the New York Legislature. These resolu- 
tions no doubt were suggested by the large appropria- 
tions made to Roman Catholics in this city and state, 
and are in accordance with the views of most Protest- 
ants, as was evinced-when the corporation of a Baptist 
Institution accepted a grant from the civil govern- 
ment. ; 

Certain leading Methodist papers, however, are be- 
ginning to protest against the action of their Conven- 
tion, and to take the ground that the construction of 
such political action will be to prohibit all aid to 
Christian institutions though not sectarian, and to 
allow the State to patronize infidel institutions. They 


' take the ground that Christianity is not sectarian, and 





the miracles, the death, the resurreetion of his Son, our | 


divine Redeemer—a_ testimony 
Church in the Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, which were composed by holy men as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost.”’ 


resented for the | this ground, it will be an important element in the 


This was read and followed by a short speech of wel- | : : 
| up by the convention called to obtain an amendment 


come by the Moderator, and a prayer by the Rev. Dr. 
FE. Beecher, upon which, on motion of Rev. H. M. 
Storrs, the fellowship of the Conference was extended 
to him by a unanimous vote, leaving him, however, 
entirely free to organize the church which he is gather- 
ing on such principles of organization as they shall 
prefer. After this, there was a very interesting and 
impressive discussion of the question, how to develop 
the spiritual power of the churches, and to make them 
efficient in the work of saving men. Dr. Budington, 


the Moderator, opened the discussion, and was followed | 


by Rev. H. W. Beecher, and Rev. H.M. Scudder of the 
Central Church. Rev. R. 8. Storrs was chosen Modera- 
tor for the coming year. Signs of revival were re- 
ported in many of the churches, and Mr. Scudder ex- 
pressed an earnest desire that this meeting might be 
the beginning of a general revival in which he but rep- 
resented the universal desire. Indeed the meeting 
seemed to be pervaded by the spirit of a revival. 

The churches invited to sit in conference are forty in 
number, and it was intimated by the Moderator that 
there were others to be added. 

The action of the Council called by the Elm Place 
Church was reported by their pastor, Rev. H. Powers. 
At his own request, concurred in by the church, and 
in view of all the facts in the case, the Council advised 
the termination of the pastoral relation at the close of 
the present month. The relations of pastor and people 








After a collation the services of the evening were re- | that government ought to aid Christian institutions, 


Zion’s Herald says: 

Last week’s New York Advocate has a just and 
able leader against the resolution of the State Method- 
ist Convention, as of appropriations for 
sectarian schools. That resolve wi et return to 
plague the inveuturs. It was not right. The State 
should exercise its judgment on all such cases. If, as 
the Advocate says, its goes wrong, reform it, but do 
not abolish it. A like resolution was introduced in our 
Educational Convention, and partially adopted, but 
was reconsidered and rejected. -The State, in all ages, 
has helped Church education. It probably will in all 
agesto come. Refusal to do it, gives education to the 
infidels, who get —- on the plea, that they are not 
sectarian, 2s Cornell has done, and Harvard, while the 
best schools are unaided. Better help the College of 
the Holy Cross, than Cornell; better Christ, with Mary 
and the Pope even, than no Christ atall. The article 
was timely, and the Convention next year should re- 
scind its very erroneous and dangerous resolve. 

Another Methodist paper says: 

The Christian teachings, in our American Christian 
schools, are not sectarian, from the University down 
to the ward primary. It is a misrepresentation thus 
to characterize them. The teachings are such as are 
received by the whole Christian people of the United 
States of America, and are no more sectarian than the 
nation. The existing exceptions are few, and are 
known and announced as such, and being exceptions 
should neither expect nor receive public aid, With 
this definition and fact before the mind, the raid upon 
education under the name of sectarian, cannot be hon- 
estly made. Our legislators must be more exact. 


If the great Methodist denomination shall assume 


great controversy. 
CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION. 
The question ‘Is this a Christian nation?’ is brought 


to the Constitution, in its preamble, in which God 
shall be acknowledged as the true source of all politi- 
cal power, and Christ as King of Kings and Lord of 
Lords, and the Bible as his law—and this as a Cristian 
nation. ‘ 

At this, Mr. Abbott of the Indez, is alarmed beyond 
measure, and issues a labored impeachment of Chris- 
tianity before the bar of humanity, as outgrown, and 
as now hostile to the best interests of society. The 
proposed amendment he regards as involving the es- 
tablishment of a religious despotism. He has issued 
the form of a protest and petition against it, and 
urges instant and universal effort to obtain subscribers 
to it, so as to forestall the action of the Convention. 








FOREIGN. 
REFORMATION IN SPAIN. 


HE movements of the Old Catholics who follow 
in,the wake of Dillinger, have been already ad- 
verted to, but nothing has been said of a parallel or 
identical movement in Spain. A correspondent of the 
Guardian takes from a German paper the following 
view of its principles: 

A “Manifesto to the Spanish Nation” has appeared, 
with date November 26th, and signed by eoven Priests 
as the committee, wherein a reformation of the Cath- 
olic Church in Spain is demanded. No new seot is to 





be raised up, but there is to be the ‘constitution of a 
free Christian Catholic Apostolic Church, or Spanish 
Church. Five roe of reform are to be carried 
out through the medium of a National Council :— 

., 1. Purity of the Christian doctrine, as it is contained 
in the New Testament, with rejection of those additions 
by which Councils, Papal Bulls, Decretals, and Eney- 
clicals have been og ete to it. 


alte Separation and independance’ of Church and 
2. 
3. Vote of the Church members, with universal right 


of voice. 
_4. Rejection of the Latin tongue, of compulsory ce- 

Bay | of the clergy, and of burial fees. 

5. Self-government of the Church by periodical 
Councils. 

‘*This reform,’’ adds the Rheinischer Merkur, “‘ goes 
far beyond what the anti-infallibist and reform move- 
ment in Germany strives for,”’ 


This manifeste is signed by Antonio Aquayo and six 
others. This movement has to us as Americans a new 
interest, from the fact that Spain is the first country of 
Europe selected as afield of missions under the new 
departure of the American Board. Of Aquayo Rev. L. 
M. Hogg, in a letter from Seville, speaks as follows: 


Aquayo’s church-reforming tendencies have been 
known for some few years, though he is, I understand, 
comparatively a you man, not more than five-and- 
thirty years of age. So far as I have been able to learn, 
he isa man of good character and sincere intentions. 
The same may be said of Don Jose Augustin de Escu- 
dero, the secretary of this little band. Escudero also 
recently published a letter to DUllinger, expressing 
sympathy for his Spanish brethren disposed to a Na- 
tional Church. Escudero’s letter was rapidly bought 
be = as it was offered for sale in the streets of 

adrid. 

The reform proposed by Aquayo is more radical than 
agreed with the ideas of the English Archbishop Chur- 
ton, and, accordingly, he expresses doubt of it in the 
Guardian as “ unpractical,’”? and he thinks that Dd&l- 
linger would not recognize it as in harmony with his 
views. But Aquayo probably does not think the move- 
ment of Dillinger radical enough to be thoroughly 
practical. His views, as expressed in his letter, seem 
to us to be notonly radical, but practical. We givethe 
essential portion of his letter: 

MADRID, Dec. 3. 1871. Calle del Pez, No. 8, cuarto 20. 

Dear Sir: Your letter just received, of yesterday’s 
date, claims the gratitude and good-will of the com- 
mittee over which I preside, and in whose name I 
hasten to reply SOT «+2 --« 

Lamentable neo-Catholicism (Ultramontanism) has 
left in our country none but bigots and infidels, and 
very difficult willit be for us to restore pure Christi- 
anity here if the pious of other lands do not aid us. 

We seven who have signed the manifesto, two more 
who have frankly given in their adhesion, and eighty- 
seven priests who, from different quarters, second our 
efforts (although they cannot always manifest them- 
selves, owing human apprehensions deserving of 2 
certain measure of respect), desire nothing but the will 
of Jesus Christ, for conscience’ sake and for the welfare 
of society. 

Up to this date I have received 398 signatures of lay- 
men agreeing to our Reformation, and I hope that the 
—_ majority of the people will be on our side at no 

istant date, for on all sides I observe unequivocal 
proofsof sympathy. After some diffusion ef our prin 
ciples by means of our periodical pamphlets and books, 
I shall start on a mission tour through all the provinces. 

With respect to the first question you put to me— 

Since we seek nothing but the will of God, in order 
to fulfill that to the best of our power, with the Divine 
help which is denied to none, and as this holy will is 
contained in Holy Scripture, I believe that alland each 
of the faithful ought frequently to consult it; hence we 
offer the Bible to the faithful. 


THE OLD CATHOLIC WAR. 


In Bavaria the High Papal party are endeavoring to 
compel the government to recede from the defense of 
the Old Catholics, and to carry out the papal excom- 
munication. Dillinger is still at work, and in union 
with Reinken’s, of Breslau, is preparing six lectures on 
the Reform, to be delivered in January. The progress 
of the cause, and the extension of fellowship by the 
Presbyterians to the Old Catholics, are pleasantly set 
forth in the following statements : 

The grounding of Alt-Catholic conqueaptione goes 
on, progressing surely. The body at Ried, in Upper 
Austria, have now been able to ——_ a minister for 
themselves, In the Tyrol the Archbishop of Salzburg has 
not proceeded further than the Dean of Kuffstein and 
his ¢ ergy 3 but solitary congregations are stealing out 
to join the movement, such as at Simbach in the valley 
of the Inn, where a body of 400 have established them- 
selves. In Hun the Primate has excommunicated 
Dr. Hatala, Professor of Biblical Exegesis in the Uni- 
versity of Pesth, who, as editor of a newspaper, The 
Free Church, has been advocating the cause of the Alt- 
Catholics. 

From Kaiserslautern, in the Palatinate, comes a 
pleasing piece of news. The new Alt-Catholic body, 
shut out from their own church, have asked the 
Protestants to lend them theirs, and the Presbytery of 
the town has consented. The matter is referred to 
the Consistory at Spires for their ratification. 


A PROTESTANT CONVERT, 


Tne change narrated in the following extract is not 
recent, but its results are now beginning to be newly 
felt in the liberal bequests to Protestant institutions. 
Such changes are not common now, for the Old Cath- 
olics, though they oppose the Pope and Council, refuse 
to take Protestant ground :— 

A former Prince-Bishop of Breslau, Count Leopold 
von Sedinitzky, resigned his office a long time since, 
has died, and 


and joined the Protestant Church. He 
left inrge sums of money 4 will to Protestant purposes 
in the diocese over which he formerly reigned as Cath- 


olic Bishop. Hehas bequeathed 40,000 thalers for an 
institution in aid of Protestant pastors in Silesia; also 
80,000 thalers to establish a hall for students of 
Protestant Theol in the Breslau University; anda 
further legacy of 2,000 thalers to purchase theelogical _ 
works for ministers in the poorly-endowed parishes of 


the province. 
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FREE CHURCHES OF ITALY. 

The organization of these churches is mainly con- 
gregational, each church being independent of all the 
others in regard to internal order, and being united 
only in the same faith and work, under one general 
organization. The individual churches may educate 
and develop their own teachers, but in order to minis- 
ter in all the churches a commendation of the general 
organization is necessary. The. general organization 
lays down the principles of the work of evangelization, 


and elects the standing committee who superintend 


the work. 
The third meeting of the Union was held in Florence, 
in the first week of November. The church newly 


formed at Rome was represented. The number of , 


‘churches of the Union represented wss twenty-three. 
The main end of the Union is to effect the evangeliza- 
tion of all Italy. 

The committee are the permanent executive of the 
Union, collecting funds, and directing the whole ex- 
penditure of them in the work of evangelization. It is 


interesting to trace through the remotest ages, even to | 
Apostolic days, the line of light that marks the Free | 


Evangelical Churches of Italy. 
MADAGASGAR. 

There is something wonderful in the intelligence and 
power of the Christians of Madagascar. The most 
severe persecutions, in vain, have attempted to over- 
come their faith. 

The Presbyterian gives the following striking state- 
ments concerning a part only of the island: 

The November number of the London Misionary 
Chronicle gives some account of a meeting of the Con- 
gational Union of Imerina, which was held on the 7th 
of June last, at Faravohitra. It was held in the 


“‘ Children’s Memorial Church,’’ which seats one thou- | 


sand persons, and the house was crowded. It must be 
remembered that Imerina is only one province of the 
Tsland—less in geographical extent than many of our 
Presbyterian Synods, or Congregational Associations. 
Yet over two hundred churches were represented. 
What Synod or Association among us could boast of 
such an attendance? 


The day was occupied with earnest discusions on | 


various topics, such as the following: Character of 


Native Preachers; Chureh Discipline; Relation of the | 


Church to the State; Deportment in the House of God; 
Marriage. 

The whole occasion, so far as numbers and enthu- 
siasm were concerned, would compare well with a 
meeting of our General Assembly, or an anniversary 
of the American Board. What hath God wrought? 

MURDER OF BISHOP PATTESON. 

In our last we said that the cause of his murder by 
the savages was not known. More recent accounts 
state that it wasin retaliation for five lives of their coun- 
trymen who had been shot by the kidnappers. They 
respected the dead body of the martyr, wrapped it in 
a mat and laid a palm branch on the .breast, with five 
knots init, to denote that that he was killed to avenge 
the death of somany. The chief guilt rests on the 
kidnappers. 





The Week. 

{ \ONGRESS.—The Senate Committee on Finance 

did not agree to the House bill repealing the du- 
ties on coal, iron or salt. The substitute, (not yet 
acted upon) proposed a reduced tariff on the staples 
named but was recommitted. The Amnesty Bill was 
debated on Wednesday, Mr. Sumner speaking on the 
Civil Rights Clause. Mr. Frelinghuysen followed with 
certain well-taken objections to the billas drawn by 
Mr. Sumner, not objecting however to its general prin- 
ciples. 
ported adversely to the petition of the Woman Suffrag- 
ists, asking that they might present their claims on 
the floor of the Senate. Mr. Sumneraccepted Mr. Fre- 
linghuysen’s amendments to the Civil Rights Bill, and 
Mr. Carpenter spoke against the Civil Service Reform 
Scheme. The House went into an interesting but 


somewhat desultory discussion on the decline of ' 


American Commerce. A bill appropriating $59,900 for 
survey of the Canadian boundary was passed. On 


Wednesday an important discussion arose on a bill | 
permilting the importation, free of duty, of certain | 
machinery, intended for the development of newly | 


discovered Sulphur mines in Louisiana, and for the 
free importation of machinery used in the manufac- 
ture of plate glass. On Wednesday and Thursday sev- 
eral appropriation bills were reported upon but not 


passed. They were made the special order for to-day 


(Wednesday), and Thursday. A committee has been 


appointed by the House to investigate the political | 


troubles in Louisiana. A good part of Friday was 
spent in hearing testimony relating to contested seats, 
the contestants being the Arkansas Representives. No 


vote was reached. The Pension list came up for its 
It is gradually increasing instead of | 
diminishing, and will absorb about $30,000,009 this year - 


usual discussion. 


unless some radical change is made by Congress. 


Official coolness between the United States and 
Russia does not occasion our English cousins, nor in- 
deed any of our Continental well-wishers, very poig- 
nant grief, and the failure of Russian diplomacy in this 
country is regarded as in strict accord with the eternal | 
fitness of things. The prevailing opinion seems to be | 
that*as Prince Gortschakoff has intimated, Catacazy | 
had pretty full instructions, and did not overstep 


On Thursday the Judiciary Committee re- | 


tween England and America was not to be encouraged, 
and success apparently attended this line of policy 
from the fall of Sebastopol up to the time when the 
International Commissioners were appointed and the 
Treaty of Washington successfully negotiated. Per- 
haps it was not unnatural that Catacazy should think 
that the tactics which he had successfully used in deal- 
ing with Ottomans and Greeks would work equally 
well with Anglo-Saxons. He was mistaken, and when 
the Treaty of Washington was signed the case became 
desperate, the fictitious character of our friendship 
, with Russia was at once evident, and the course of the 
| Czar in insisting that the objectionable minister should 
present the Grand Duke to the President made it im- 
possible for the latter to offer the usual hospitalities. 
; Accordingly, there was no dinner at the White House, 

and the delicate register which marks the tempera- 
{ ture of a diplomatic atmosphere, fell at once from 


summer-heat to the freezing-point, whereitseemslikely | 


to remain for the present, if it does not fall even 
lower. 


Municipal Reform since our last notice of its 
progress has made no very startling advances. Tweed 
has not claimed his seat in the State Senate, and his 
failure to do so has given rise to some talk of declaring 
his seat vacant. The Committee of Seventy has re- 
| ceived the official draft of a charter from the sub- 

committee. The plan differs in some respects from 

that previously published. It provides for the daily 

publication of accounts and other city matters in a 

publication to be called the City Record, of which 

5,000 copies only will be printed. It abolishes the De- 
| partment of Docks, adds street cleaning to the De- 
, partment of Works, makes the Department of Public 

Safety very comprehensive in its powers; gives sub- 
| ordinate appointments to the heads of departments on 
the nomination of chiefs of bureaus; extends the 
duties of the Department of Finance, and reduces the 
number of Commissioners of Education. In connec- 
tion with the subject of reform in general, a bill intro- 
duced by Mr. Judd, at Albany, may be noted. This 
contemplates a reform in the matter of juries which, 
especially in this city has occasioned most tedious 
delays 
hindered the course of justice. For instance, in 
such a trial as that of E. 8S. Stokes, now pend- 
ing, it is almost impossible to obtain a jury which 
the counsel for defense is willing to accept. 
find twelve men who can be impaneled in spite of 
such counsel’s objections is, of course, utterly out of 
the question. Mr. Judd’s bill provides that the forma- 
tion of an opinion shall be no bar to the eligibility of a 


evidence. This or some provision like it will make it 
possible for men who read the papers to serve on a 
jury in spite of petty objections, and will still leave 
ample room for the rejection of jurors who are really 
prejudiced. 


New Orleans, which had a week ago laid aside 
its extra revolvers and returned to its usual state of 
armed decorum, is, as we write, once more on the 
verge of riot. The Warmouth party had, according to 
the telegraph, gained the day, and the Carterites had 
apparently accepted the situation, leaving their oppo- 
nents in possession of the hall used by the State As- 
sembly. On Saturday the Carterite Senators took 
their seats, and the election of Pinchback as Lieutenant 
Governor was confirmed by a majority of one, the 
| casting vote being given by Pinchback himself. Thus 
was one of the questions which caused the recent 
| trouble decided in favor of the Warmouth party. 
Prebably the victors indulged in some inconsiderate 
brag, which proved too much for the Carter faction to 
| bear. 
calling the negroes to arms was circulated, appointing 
arendezvous. This does not seem to have had the de- 
sired effect, for onSunday, Carter came out with a for- 
malsummons to the citizens, irrespective of race or 





” 


may beable,’”’ and be sworn in as assistant sergeants- 
at-arms. Merchants in theneighborhood of the Repre- 
sentatives Hall are warned to close their places 





At all events, on Friday, an unsigned handbill | 


under the present system, and has often | 


To | 


ee 





party, to “organize and arm themselves as wellasthey | 


| at the muzzle at the first fire. 


' of business, and every body not concerned is advised | 


to keep out of the way. In short, as we go to press, 
every preparation seems to have been made for a gene- 
ral riot, except consulting General Emory, who will 
probably occupy thestreets with an ample force before 
any encounter takes place. 





With the telegraphic announcement that mur- 


juror, provided he shall declare under oath his | @7¢ quite able to fight Germans on equal terms. 


ability to render an impartial verdict according to , 


Americans have termed temporary insanity. Ap- 
plause rung through France when the verdict was 
made known, and a corresponding rage was naturally 
enough excited in Germany, and especially in the 
army. Then came Bismarck’s dispatch, which is in 
plain terms a notification that as the sense of justice 
is utterly lost in France, the Germans will be obliged, 
in self-defense, to seize hostages, and, in short, take 
the matter into their own hands. Says the Prince: ‘‘ We 
are obliged to own that although we were last year 
attacked by France without any provocation what- 
ever, still the exasperation because we have victoriously 
defended ourselves which inflames the French popula- 
tion, up to the circles from which the jurors, the 
officials, the advocates, and the Judges are drawn, is so 
passionate that he must in the course of the negotia- 
tions with France which are still impending take into 
consideration not only the security that the peace con- 
ditions will be fulfilled, but also the defensive strength 
of our position within the departments occupied by 
us.”’ 

This language is of course exasperating to France, 
and the more so because Bismarck placidly refers to 
‘the high moral culture and the sense of honor and 
justice which are peculiar to the German people "’ a3 
precluding the possibility of such a verdict under 
similar circumstances within the Emperor’s jurisdic- 
tion. The Government is indeed, not included in the 
Prince’s strictures on French character, and it 1s gra- 
cicusly intimated that the occurrences under consider- 
ation, of themselves, enable Europe ‘“ to form an esti- 
mateof the difficulties which the French Government 
encounters in striving to free the sense of order and jus- 
tice from the pressure by which it is oppressed through 
the passions of the masses.’’ Frenchmen of the reason- 
ing class must see that it is the conqueror’s right to in- 
sist at least upon reasonable security for the persons of 
his soldiers and citizens within the conquered terri- 
tery. Indeed the more sober-minded of the Paris 
journalists tacitly admit this,even while recounting 
outreges perpetrated by the Germans in the occupied 
departments as well asin the Rhine Provinces. The 
fact is that the conviction has been forced upon the 
world at once by public opinion in France and by the 
energetic steps taken by the Thiers Government to- 
ward reorganizing the army, that vengeance is the 
underlying motive of national policy. The folly of 
such an idea is probably more patent to Germans than 
to the rest of the world, and yet noone knows better 
than the Prussian Emperor and his counselors that 
French soldiers well led, and relieved from the ineffi- 
cien crganization which prevailed under the Empire, 
Who 
wi blame them then, for insisting at least that the 
treaty stipulations shall be observed to the letter by 
the anquished, the victors themselves being the 
judges? 

M. Thiers tried the experiment ot resignation 
again cn Saturday, his proposed tariff measures hav- 
ing been rejected by the Assembly. At the same time 
the Ministry also tendered their resignations, and for 
a while all was consternation in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties. A vote was, however, almost immediately passed, 
only six members dissenting, refusing to accept the 
resignations, and appealing te the patriotism of the 
President. Every body, save the contumacious six 
above-mentioned, united in assuring M. Thiers that the 
rejection of the tariff was a financial, not a political 
Measure, and that, consequently, he was not called 
upon to resign. The President and his Cabinet with- 
drew their resignations; but the former did so, appa- 
rently with some misgivings, for he intimated that 
sooner or later he would be compelled to retire. 

A large Krupp gun in Russia, and the 35-ton Eng- 
lish steel-tube gun at Woolwich, sustained injuries 
during the past season which have set the ordnance 
officers of all Europe by the ears. The English gun, 
with a caliber of 11.6 inches, had fired experimentally 
about 34 tons cf powder, and over 21 tons of shot, 
when it was subjected to the extraordinary internal 
pressure of 66 tons to the squareinch. The result was 
a small crack in the steel tube. The Krupp gun burst 
under a charge 
considerably smaller than those which the English 
gun bore without injury. As the Russian, and we 


| May say the German gun was much more expensive 


and at thesame time of a smaller caliber than the En- 


| glish one, Her Majesty's Engineers are jubillant, and 
with apparent justice, ever the superiority of their 35 


derous attacks on German soldiers belonging to the | 


army of occupation, have been renewed by French 


dispatch from Prince Bismarck to Count Arnim, the 
German Ambassador at Paris. The immediate occasion 
of the note was the acquittal, by a French Court, of 
Tonnelet and Bertin, two men charged with the mur- 
| der of German soldiers. At the time of the commission 
of these crimes the extradition of the alleged criminals 


French authorities. The case having been duly sub- 
mitted to the courts, a verdict of acquittal was ren- 
dered after the jury had heard the argument of Maitre 


them. It is assumed that his mission to this country | Lachaud, wherein he brought forward the extraor- 


was designed as a diplomatic climax to the twenty 


years of cordiality between Washington and St. Peters- 
burgh. The establishment of friendly relations be- | and thai the accused was the victim of what we 


dinary plea that the presence of the hated German uni- 
form in the street was to a patriot provocation enough, 


was demanded by the Germans and refused by the | 


: ; and America. 
* Enragés.””. We have by mail the text of aremarkable | 








ten pet. The discussion referred to has been appro- 
priately followed by a report published at Berlin, giv- 
ing statistics of the heaviest guns used in Europe 
It says that with regard to caliber, 
England and the United States stand first, but that 
our twenty-inch Rodman guns are so inferior to the 
rifled guns of European States, that hardly any com- 
parison is possible. The heaviest Woolwich guns throw 
a projectile 12 inches in diameter, and weighing 70) 
Ibs. None of the other Powers have guns in service 
which can throw a projectile weighing more than 475 
lbs., though the German navy has a breech-loading 
gunuofthe Krupp pattern in preparation which will 
carry 2 512-Ib. bolt. German, Russia, Belgium and 
Austria, have adopted the Krupp breech-loaders; 
France, Holland, Spain and Sweeden, have the French 
breech-loading guns; and England, Italy and Denmark 
use the Armstrong muzzle-loaders; Austria too has a 
few in her service. 
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~ Scientificand Sanitary. 








POLAR EXPLORATIONS. 


HE ancient mania for discovering a northwest 
passage to India has died out. The experience of 
Arctic navigators demonstrated so conclusively the 
practical insignificance to commerce of such a passage 
that the subject lost even its speculative interest. We 
doubt if many persons would recollect, at least upon 
sudden asking, whether the question was ever really 
settled. Yet settled it was, not many years ago, first 
by a whale, who got a harpoon in him on the Atlantic 
side, ran away around the north end of everywhere, 
and came out through Behring’s Straits into the Pa- 
cific, where he got another harpoon which finished 
him; and secondly, by a whaling vessel, which made 
the same trip. 

But now the great ambition is to visit the North 
Pole. There were a dozen or more parties afloat last 
summer, bound on this enterprise; and many of them 
are still out. A Swedish expedition in two vessels 
sailed last May to explore the seas between Greenland 
and Spitzbergen and Nova Zembla, under charge of 
Norwegian navigators. On the 25th of June the well- 
known German explorer, Von Heughlin, sailed for a 
fifteen months’ cruise in the Siberian seas, intending to 
pass through the strait of Nova Zembla and across the 
Kara Sea, double the north cape of Asia, and reach the 
island of New Siberia. Then we have the private ex- 
pedition of Mr. Lamont in his steam-yacht, from Scot- 
land to the upper coast of East Greenland (visited last 
year by a German expedition, and never before, we 
believe, by anybody); and that of Mr. Leigh Smith, an 
Fnglishman, who is reported off for the Spitzbergen 
seas. M. Octave Pavy,an adventurous Frenchman, 
purposes to carry out the plan once proposed by Lam- 
bert, sledging from Kamtschatka with dogs and deer 
as far as there is land or solid ice, to the named but un- 
trodden Wrangell Land, and betaking himself, when 
sound footing fails, to a ‘‘ modified monitor raft,’ 
which will bear him poleward. 

The American expedition, under Captain Hall, has 
been abundantly described. The plam is to cross Mel- 
ville Bay, and attempt to reach the circumpolar region 
via Jones’ Sound. 

One other expedition we have postponed mention- 
ing until the last, because it has already returned, and 
its achievements are considered by geographers as 
highly important. We refer to that of Payer and 
Weyprecht, who left Norway in the Isbjiirn, or ‘‘ Ice- 
bear,” on the 19th of July, and returned on the 3d of 
October. They penetrated in their little sailing-vessel 
to 79° North latitude, and discovered to the north of 
Nova Zembla, an extended open polar sea, where hith- 
erto the charts have represented an immense ice- 
region impassable to navigators. Nothing but want 
of provisions prevented their further progress; and 
their discoveries will lead, this year, toa new attempt 
to reach the Pole by this route. Many expeditions had 
tried it before, and failed. Possibly the success of this 
one is due to an exceptionably favorable year; but 
Lieut. Payer rejects this hypothesis, declaring that the 
summer of 1871 was pronounced by the Norway wal- 
rus-hunters and fishermen the worst which had been 
known for a long time, with respect to ice-navigation, 
and suggesting that former failures to find the open 
sea were due to the choice of too early a season for go- 
ing and return (autumn being the best), and to the 
adoption of a route too closely hugging the shores of 
Nova Zembla or Spitzbergen. The remarkable condi- 
tion of the ice, in the autumn, in the Nova Zembla sea, 
is ascribed by him to the influence of the Gulf Stream. 
He cites in corroboration the temperature of the water 
in September, exceeding that of the air by 4° to 9°, 
Fahrenheit; the prevalence of mist and thunder- 
storms; the appearance of a sky peculiar to the trades; 
theconstant northward Nova Zembla coast-current; 


the ultra-marine blue color of the water, characteristic | 


of the Gulf Stream; the remarkable abundance of in- 
ferior marine animals, etc. The discovery of walrus 
in great numbers, in this hitherto unexplored sea, is a 
valuable economical result of the expedition. 

Dr. Petermann, the great German geographer, is 
elated over this expedition, since it confirms his view 
of the proper route tothe North Pole, namely, through 
the European North Sea, as opposed to the plan of 
Captain Osborn, of the British navy, who favors the 
route through Baffin’s Bay and Smith’s Sound. The 
latter has, however, some strong evidence in its favor; 
and we do not see why the discoveries of Weyprecht 
and Payer should be regarded as conclusive against it, 
though they go far to prove that the much-disparaged 
European route will afford, under favorable circum- 
stance:, open water to the Pole. As for merely getting 
there, however, without respect to the means (whether 
sailing-vessels, steamers, boats, rafts, sledges, or snow- 
shoes), it is likely enough that the Asiatic or the 
American parties may achieve that, even before 
the German expedition is under way. From all ap- 
pearances, it will not be long before the North Pole 
will have been reached; and the next scientific prob- 
lem will be how to get back again! 


WARMING 
waiming railway cars, recently introduced on some of 
the French and German lines, has been attended with 
gratifying success. A preparation of wood charcoal, 
nitrate of potash, and starch is burnt in close iron 
boxes, placed under the seats of the cars, a double top 


RaAILway Cars.—A new method of | 


being employed to prevent them from becoming too 
hot. The prepared charcoal is packed in the boxes in 
pieces four inches long, three inches wide, and two 
inches thick. On the line between Aix la Chapelle 
and Berlin eight pieces of charcoal were used for heat- 
ing acompartment. This quantity efficiently warmed 
the car during sixteen hours, and at the end of the 
journey the fuel was still red-hot. This prepared 
chareoal costs thirty-two shillings per cwt., and the 
expense of heating one compartment is said to be 
much less than that required by any of the ordinary 
methods employed, being less than two cents an hour. 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


HINT FOR THE GIRLS.—A wood-engraver being 
asked why he did not employ women replied: 
‘““T have employed women very often, and I wish I 
could feel more encouraged. But the truth is, that 
when a young man comes to me and begins his work 
he feels that it is his life’s business. He is to cut his 
fortune out of the little blocks before him. Wife, 
family, home, happiness, are all to be carved by his 
hand, and he settles steadily and earnestly to his labor, 
determined to master it, and with every excitement 
spurring him on. He cannot marry until he knows 
his trade. It is exactly the other way with the girl. 
She may be as poor as the boy, and as wholly dependent 
upon herself for a living, but she feels that she will 
probably marry by and by, and then she must give up 
wood-engraving. So she goes on listlessly; she has no 
ambition to excel; she does not feel that her happiness 
depends on it. She will marry and then her husband’s 
wages will support her. She may not say so, but she 
thinks and it spoils her work.” 


—Curious stories are told of blunders made by Ox- 
ford undergraduates in the Scripture examination, 
which, asa matter of form, they have to pass before 
taking their degrees. It is told of one that when asked 
who was the first King of Israel, he was so fortunate as 
stumble upon the name of Saul. He saw that he had 
hit the mark, and wishing to show the examiners how 
intimate his knowledge ef the Scriptures was, he added, 
confidently, ‘‘ Saul—also called Paul.’’ Another was 
called upon to mention ‘ the two instances recorded in 
Scripture of the lower animals speaking.’’ The under- 
graduate thought for a moment and replied—‘‘ Balaam’s 
ass.”’ ‘** That is cne, sir. Whatisthe other ?” Under- 
graduate paused in earnest thought. At last a gleam 
of recollection lit up his face as he replied,—‘t The 





| whale! The whale said unto Jonah,—‘ Almost thou 
| persuadest me to be a Christian! ’’”’—London National 
| Reformer. 


—The Bishop of Orleans in his recent letter oppos- 
ing gratuitous compulsory education by the State, hit 
upon the element of German character which con- 
tributed more than anything else to their success in the 
| recent war. He said: 
| “There is, I knowit, a reason that many worthy 
| people give at once, and without having reflected on 
| 





the question, to wit, that the Prussians—for we are 

much given at this moment to the imitation of Prussia 
| —that the Prussians conquered us because they knew 
how to read better than wedo. That the Prussians 
can read, I know well. But I also know—for I saw a 
good deal of them during six months of a long and 
mournful memory—that if they beat us it was not only 
because they knew how to read but because they knew 
how to obey.”’ 

It would be well for America if the education of her 
youth had such a phase combined with it. 


—How irksome is social intercourse with a man or 
woman who discards the colloquial word for the pro- 
vincial newspaper substitute—a practice which at 
present is confined to the people who make a great dis- 
play of looking down on ignorance and low life, and 
who are always proving their superiority over the vul- 
gar by using words which they have picked up with- 
out being able to assimilate them. Who can enjoy a 
| chat witha man who always talks of women as fe- 
males, and of a man as an individual; with whom 
things are never like, but similar; who never begins a 
thing, but always commences it; who does not choose, 
but elects; who does not help, but facilitates; who 
does not supply, but caters—nor buy, but always pur- 
chases; who calls a beggar a mendicant; with whom a 
servant is always a domestic, when he is not a menial 
who does not say a thing, but states it, and does not 
end, but terminates it; who calls a house a residence, 
in which he does not live, but reside; with whom a 
place is alocality, and things do not happen, but trans- 
pire; with whom a murder is always a tragedy, and 
shocking things are terrible to relate! It will be a day 
of bad omen for the harmonizing of class interests and 
feelings when this affectation of a choice diction des- 
cends from the middle class to artisans and laborers.— 
Saturday Review. 


—The trials of a young widower up in Windham 
County, Vt., in trying to get “help,’”’ are racily told by 
|; anexchange: At last, most discouraged, he drew up 
in front of a small dwelling among the hills, and asked 
the customary question ; ‘‘Can you tell me where I can 
get a woman to do the work in a farm-house?”’ 
“Where are you from?’’ asked the old man, viewing 
the handsome horse and buggy with a critical air. 
‘My name is —, and I am from ——.” “ Oh, yes! I’ve 
heard of you; you lost your wifeaspellago. Wall, 








I've got six gals—good gals, too, and you may take 
your pick among ’em fora wife; but they wouldn’t 
none of ’em think of going eut ’ter work. 


I should 





full as lieves ycu should take Hannah, because she’s 
the oldest, and her chance ain’t quite so good, seein’ 
she’s nigh-sighted, and can’t hear very well; but if you 
don’t want her, you can take your pick of the others.” 
Our friend went in, selected the best-looking one, 
drove to the justice’s and was married, and carried his 
bride home that very night, having secured a perma- 
nent and efficient housekeeper, who proves thus far in 
every way satisfactory, with no question of wages, and 
no limit to the work she is expected to do. 


—The words which Walter Scott puts in the mouth 
of Jennie Deans in her memorable address to the Queen, 
are as true as they are beautiful: ‘‘ When the hour of 
trouble comes—and seldom may it visit your ladyship— 
and when the hour of death comes to high and low— 
lang and late may it be yours, O, my leddy!—it is na 
what we have done for oursels, but what we have done 
for others that we think on most pleasantly.” 


—Fasten a nail or key to a string and suspend it to 
your thumb and finger, and the nail will oscillate like 
apendulum. Let some one place his open hand under 
the nail, and it will change to a circular motion. Then 
let a third person place his hand on your shoulder, and 
the nail becomes in a moment stationary. 


—The material in the new government building in 
Chicago, as G. A. T. reports to the Chicago Tribune is 
to be a Cincinnati free-stone of a dark brown color; 
height, three stories; style, either Renaissance or Ro- 
manesque, probably the latter, resembling Florentine 
palace architecture, with much stone ornament, win- 
dows and portals, supported by slender shafts, capitals 
richly dressed, and Mansard roof. 


—The supply of India rubber is said to be inex- 
haustible. Each tree can be tapped for twenty succes- 
sive years, and yields on an average three tablespoon- 
fuls a day: 43,000 of these trees can be counted on a 
tract of land thirty miles long by eight wide. 


—A Kansas paper’s cow obituary says: “There is 
not a farm wagon in the country that she has not 
stolen scmething out of; not a gate ‘in town that she 
has not opened; and the stones that have been thrown 
at her would make five miles of turnpike. 


—A novel plan has been devised for assuring hap- 
piness in France: The country shall be governed on 
Monday by the elder branch of the Bourbons; on 
Tuesday, by the younger branch; Wednesday, by the 
Bonapartes; Thursday, by the Moderate Republicans; 
Friday, by the Radicals; Saturday, by the Commune; 
and Sunday, by nobody at all. 


—Sir Walter Scott wrote: The race of mankind 
would perish did we cease to help each other. From 
the time that the mother binds the child’s head till the 
moment some kind assistance wipes the dew of death 
from the brow of the dying, we cannot exist without 
mutual help. 


—The Nantucket Inquirer and Mirror, comment- 
ing upon the disaster to the Arctic whaling fleet, thus 
comforts its island readers: ‘We have no need to 
search the list for names of Nantucket ships. We can 
enjoy a melancholy satisfaction like that of the man 
who heard a certain bank had failed, and raa home in 
great perturbation of mind to see how many bills he 
had on it. His relief may be imagined on finding that 
he had no money on that bank—nor any other! And 
we are almost able to say now that we have no whalers 
in the Arctic—nor anywhere else.”’ 


—A certain clergyman, speaking of a young lady 
whom a friend of his was about to marry, exclaimed, 
“JT should as soon think of marrying the daughter of 
Beelzebub, and going home to live with the old folks!"’ 


—The minister who divides his discourses into too 
many heads will find it difficult to procure attentive 
ears for all of them. 


—“ You have been on the philosophy this morn- 
ing,’’ saysan exasperated mother to her truant son. 
“T’m sureI havn’t,’’ isthe muttered denial. ‘‘ Yes, 
you have,” she sternly rejoins: “I can see it by your 
trowsers.”’ 


—It is estimated that at least 600,000, cattle have 
been driven from Texas this year into Kansas, Nebras- 
ka, and the Western States. It takes about 209,009 
head of beef to feed the Indians every year. 


—The latest “wrinkle” is for the ladies to color 
their nails and the palm of their hand a delicate ver- 
milion color, which is a pretty contrast to the delicate 
white of the outside. What next? 


—A few days since a patient who had been taken 
to the Kentucky State Lunatic Asylum, during the 
night, while in bed, contrived to eat about one-third 
cf the blanket that covered him. 


—Photographers assert that the only time they 
succeed in taking a really good likeness is when they 
come across a face entirely destitute of expression, and 
with large, heavy and decided features. 


—The cause of a felon is usually a bruise of the 
finger heavy enough to reach down to the bone and to 
inflame it. 


—A man’s wife is his best lawyer, his best cougsel, 
his best judge, his best adviser, and also the cheapest 
and most reasonable. 

—A hen-pecked husband who had married his 
wife because she was handsome, declared that ‘A 
thing of beauty is a jaw forever.” 
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The Little ‘Folks. 
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JOHNN Vs ‘Go0D TIME. 


OW Jobnny’s head ached that afternoon! But 

he tried hard to keep up, for his new sled, the 

‘‘North Star,’’ was expected every minute. He must 
see that. 

The pain, however, grew worse, and the poor head 
began to droop, until it rested on mamma’s shoulder, 
who, when she felt his hot cheeks, and saw his red 
eyes, said, ‘‘ Johnny must go to bed.”’ 

Then she took him up stairs, undressed him, bathed 
his aching head, and put him in his snug little cot, in 
aroom just out of her own. Very soon, he was fast 
asleep. 

The next morning, when Johuny opened his eyes, it 
was bright daylight; so bright, indeed, that it made 
his eyes ache. His face, too, had a very queer feeling 
as he rubbed his hand over it; and, by the time he was 
fairly awake, he began to think something was the 
matter. 

So he cried out, very loud, 
quick!” 

She was soon at his bedside. 

“Why, my boy,” she said, quietly, as she looked at 
him, “ you have a strange guest this morning.”’ 

“Who is it ?”’ inquired Johnny, eagerly. 

** Oh, only the measles!’’ said she smiling. 

Johnny laughed a little, too; but in a moment 
added, ‘‘Can I slide on my new sled to-day ?” 

** No, indeed, not for two weeks or more.”’ 

The little fellow looked pretty sober at this, but said 
no more, for he really did not feel much like coasting, 
just then. 

An airy, pleasant room was made ready for Johnny 
and his unwelcome guest. . 

The blinds were closed, curtains let down, and John- 
ny, wrapped in a blanket, was lifted out of his cot, and 
carried into the large, wide bed, with the headboard 
like the steeple of a meeting-house. 

By this time, Jane came up with his breakfast, and 
what do you think it was? 

Not muffins, nor buckwheat cakes, nor beefsteak and 
baked potatoes, nor even oatmeal pudding, which John- 
ny had every morning. Oh, no! it was Indian meal 
gruel, and that wasall. 

But the sick boy liked it, and was quite gay over his 
morning meal. 

‘**Mamma,”’ he said, smiling, ‘‘ I almost think it is fun 
to have the measies, this porridge tastes so good.”’ 

About an hour afterwazd, his mother came into the 
room with a cup in her hand, containing something 
that was not so pleasant to take as gruel. She told 
him it was medicine. In the other hand she held some 
straws, such as are used in making little picture 
frames. 

His sister Alice was arranging Christmas presents, 
and had a large bunch of these pretty, clean straws. 

Passing through the room, mamma thought that 
Johnny could draw the saffron tea through a straw, 
and perhaps it would not taste so bitter. 

Johnny was quite amused with this new way of drink- 
ing, and almost before he thought of the bad taste the 
cup was nearly empty. 

He was not very sick, but uneasy and restless; and 
ene night, he jumped right out of bed when sound 
asleep. The next morning, when told of it, he did not 
remember any thing about such a feat. 

Papa, and mamma, and Alice read nice stories to 
him, and Christmas was soon coming. And what was 
best of all, papa thought that if he was patient and 
careful, he could be carried down stairs on that joyful 
day. 

Christmas morning came at last, and Johnny was so 
much better that he could go down into the parlor to 
see the presents. 

His sisters, Alice and Annie, came up to escort him. 

How his eyes danced, when mounted on his papa’s 
shoulder, he left the sick room! and how their eyes 
and feet danced, too! Forthey knew something which 
he did not. 

Down went the grand procession, Alice in front, and 
little Annie bringing up the rear. 

The parlor door was flung wide open at their ap- 
proach. It was darkened, and lights burning. 

Johnny wondered what all this meant, but very soon 
he could see all; for there, right in front of the mirror, 
stood a Christmas tree, which looked well; just like 
the ‘‘trees’? which most of our little readers have seen 
recently. 

It was lighted with small candles, and white tissue 
paper cut to look like snow-flakes had apparently just 
fallen on the branches. Stars, brilliants, bright red 
apples, and yellow oranges, and pop corn, too, decked 
the boughs; and there were so many nice gifts for 
Alice, Johnny and Annie, that I have not time to tell 
you about them. 

Soon a queer-looking person, dressed all in fur, with 
a plump, jolly face, (it was a mask, you know) and a 
squeaky voice, announced herself as Madame Santa 
Claus. Who-ever heard of that lady before! 

I dare say they all knew her the first minute, except 
little Annie, who was almost afraid, and did not know 
whether to laugh or cry, but soon began to laugh with 
the others, though it was hard to make her believe that 
it was only mamma. 

You may be sure they all had a merry time. And 
the little folks, and big folks, too, were made very 
happy, not merely by the presents, but because every 


‘**Mamma, do come here 





one was bright and joyous, and Johnny so delighted 
with his Christmas surprise. 

The tiny candles began to grow dim, and the little 
boy looked rather tired, so papa shouldered his small 
son once more, and carried him off to his quiet room 
te rest. 

This is a true story, and Johnny said, only a few days 
ago,— 

‘*What a good time I had when I was sick !—and then 
that Christmas tree!”’ 

ELEANOR VERNON, in Youth’s Companion. 








MAMMA’S STORY. . 


ELL, when I was a little girl, my grandpa 

brought down to me one day a wee white pig. 

He said that the old mother-pig had one too many 

bsbies, and could not take care of this one; so I might 
have it for mine. 

How gladIwas! They thought the piggy would not 
live; but I took him up in my arms, and began to love 
him right off. I made a soft bed in a basket, close by 
the kitchen-stove, and put him in it; and I fed him 
with warm milk out of a silver spoon. 

In aday or two, though, piggy grew so strong and 
smart, that he could gobble up his milk himself just 
like any other hungry pig; and little he cared then for 
the silver spoon 

He grew so fast that, pretty soon, he was too big for 
his basket; and I madea place for hira in the wood- 
house. 

Every day I washed him all over; and I thought he 
was as pretty and cleanas a daisy. Only he would 
keep growing, you know, until, by and by, my papa 
said he could not stay in the woodhouse any longer, 
but must live at the barn. He had to go then; but he 
did not like the change a bit. 

The next day I saw my piggy going from the barn 
toward the woodhouse. He had his mouth full of hay, 
and was scolding away to himself, ‘‘ Ugh, ugh, ugh!”’ 

I thought I could guess what he meant to do; but I 
did not say a word to anybody about it. 

And what do you think? My piggy kept going back 
and forth, back and forth, from his new place in 
the barn to his old place in the woodhouse, all the time 
scolding and grunting, ‘‘ Ugh, ugh, ugh!”’ till he had 
carried hay enough to make a soft bed. 

Then he lay down on it and went to aleep; and the 
first my papa knew, as he was sitting there at some 
work that night, he felt the piggy’s céld pink nose 
against his neck. Wasn’t he a cunning piggy ?—The 
Nursery. 





TREES THAT WEAR HATS. 


7 OU never heard of such a thing! Of course 
not, and I’m glad of it, for now I can have the 
pleasure of telling you something new. 

These trees that wear hats—and there are I don’t 
know how many hundreds of kinds of them—are very 
wonderful and beautiful. I dare say you’ve been in 
the woods and seen them a hundred times, even gath- 
ered them into baskets and carried them home. 

I may as well tell you that you don’t call them trees, 
but mosses—and it’s only by the help of the microscope 
that you can see the perfect tree, and the cunning lit- 
tle hats they wear. 

These hats are not like your father’s “stove-pipe.” 
Some of them are round like a skull-cap; others are 
shaped like the helmets the old knights used to wear— 
you’ve seen pictures of them. Some are high, witha 
long point, liké a tent; and others look like the high 
fur caps the Russians wear. Some have long tassels on 
top, like a gentleman’s smoking-cap; and others are 
short and square like a paper hat. In fact, there is 
hardly a shape of hat you ever saw, or could think of, 
that couldn’t be found-among these wonderful little 
trees. 

They are not just to look pretty, either, any more 
than yoursis. They cever, and protect from the sun 
and rain tiny seeds, till they are ripe and ready to 
start life for themselves. 

Then, as the hats are no longer useful, they just fall 
off, or tip over one side, and let the little atoms of 
seeds fall to the ground, or sail off in the breeze to start 
a new family of mosses somewhere. 

Their hats are not the only odd things about these 
little wonders. Part of the tiny plants we call mosses 
are called by the wise men liverworts—just because 
they don’t wear hats. They carry their seeds in the 
daintiest boxes and baskets, just the right size fora 
fairy. 

The baskets are most elegant little things, and when 
filled with seeds look like birds’ nests full of eggs. And 
all, you must remember, too small to be seen without 
a microscope. 

When the seeds are ripe they get loose from the bas- 
ket, and the first rain washes them out. 

The boxes are even more curious. They are tightly 
closed till the seeds are ripe, when they suddenly 
spring open and scatter the seeds afar off. 

Just the bursting of the box would not throw them 
far, you know; but there’s a most wonderful little 
spiral spring coiled up in the box. It is the pressure 
of the spring that bursts the box and scatters the seed. 
Not all the boxes open wide; some just open a little 
door on one side, and the seeds drop out; others jerk 
a trap-door off the top, and shoot out the seed. 

The seed-cups are not the only beautiful part of 
them. The leaves—for they do ,have leaves, though 
you can hardly believe it, if you haven't a microscope 
to see them—the leaves are exquisitely beautiful, 





pointed, and often trimmed with white fringe on the 


end. 
The delicate stem, with their branches, look, under 
the microscope, exactly like a forest of evergreen 


These tiny plants were made to collect and keep 
moisture, and splendidly they do their duty. Long, 
and thick, and spongy, they hold every drop of water 
that falls into their arms, feeding it out gradually te 
the giant trees whose feet they cover. When their 
laps are too full to hold, the drops gather together 
and trickle off in a tiny streamlet; other little threads 
of water join it; it grows larger and stronger, and 
finally becomes a broad river, cradled, and constantly 
fed by the moss-beds up in the mountain. 

You see your old song is true, after all: 

“Little drops of water, 
Little grains of sand, 
Make the mighty ocean, 
And the beautious land.” 

There's another lovely thing about them. When all 
nature is gay and glorious in summer, the soft little 
mosses almost dry up; but the moment the frost 
comes, and green tree and gaudy flower alike turn 
brown and die, then the little mosses put on their 
freshest and greenest hue; then they grow and flourish, 
as theugh to console us for all the beauty we have lost 
with the summer.—Little Corporal. 





KITTY AND HIS BOTTLE. 


HEN the little gray kitten was three weeks 

old, the old mother-cat died. What was to be 

done? Itseemed very hard to drown the poor little 

thing; but it would notdo to let it starve; and it cried 

so loud, ‘‘Mee-ow, mee-ow!”’ that Aunt Lizzie, who 

has a very soft spot in her heart for dumb creatures, 
could not bear to hear it. 

She tried feeding him with a spoon; but kitty did not 
like that at all; he choked and squirmed, and most of 
the milk ran down on his neck and breast, and made 
him very wet and uncomfortable. 

At last she said to herself, ‘‘ Babies suck milk out of 
bottles, and why should not kitties?” She got asmall 
bottle, filled it with warm milk and water, and puta 
little piece of sponge in the top like acork. Then she 
put it to kitty’s mouth. Oh, how pleased he was! He 
held the bottle fast in his two little{fore-paws, and 
sucked away until all the milk was gone. 

Then Aunt Lizzie wrapped him up in a warm cloth, 
laid-him in a deep box, and he went to sleep as cosily 
as could be. In a few days he learned to know the 
bottle, and would seize it and draw it up close as soon 
as he caught sight of it. 

Everybody who saw this funny sight laughed heart- 
ily; and kitty and his bottle had to be brought up te 
the parlor to be admired almost every day. He was 
fed in this way for more than two weeks, until he 
could lap milk out of a saucer; and, as he never knew 
any other mother than Aunt Lizzie, we sometimes 
thought he took her for the old eat, 

And what do you think this kitty’s name is? He was 
born about the time of the Princess Louise’s marriage; 
and his name is Marquis of Lorne. 

ELIcABETH SILL, in The Nursery. 
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PUZZLES. 


BIBLICAL ENIGMA. 
Comeneet of Fifty-two Letters. 
3, 41, 4, is a name sometimes applied to Christ. 
1, 8, 40, i, 36, is a demestic animal. 
, 45, 52, 49, 5, ‘33, 18, ny Sy ts 11, is something of which we are 
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rye, 
8, 40, 27. 


ren 


all apt ‘to uch. 
25,°13, 19, 10, 12, 29, 34, is Saeed name of a wild plant. 
47, 14, 35, 30, 46, is a kind of boat. 


44, 26, 15, 51, 24, 7, ~h 31, — 1, 42, is used by nearly all Ratlroads 
in the United 

6, 32, 48, 9, isa ag 

37, 43, 23, 18, are used for food in various ways. 

My whole is one of Solomon's proverbs. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC CHARADE. 


C. H. PATTEN. 


Foundation Words.—A game, and what it could not be played 
without. 
Cross-Werds : Motionless. 


A girl’s nickname. 
A precious stone. 
A kind of game. 

A water-nymph. 


What all do. 
Cenfidence. MARION. 
A DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
A consonant. A eountry. 
sprite. A poem. 
One devoted to puzzles. A vowel. 
A State. BUNNY. 


A PUZZLE FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 
Supply the vowels wherever necessary to make sense. 
Gd nm s rthr t b chsn thn grt rehs nd lIvng fvr 
rthr thn sivr nd gid. ISABEL. 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JAN. 3. 
BIBLICAL ee WORDS. 
ASH LOT 
SEA ONO 


H AM TOB 
BUNNY, FLORA. 
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A BASKET OF PUZZLES. 


No. 1.—Hawk; haik; hack; hark. BUNNY, FLORA. 


No. 2.—T-rib-e. BUNNY. 
No. 3.—L-e-ague. BUNNY, FLORA. 
No. 4.—Satur-nine. BUNNY. 
A CHARADE.—Foundation moots: slave, drink. 
Cross words : 8 a 
L o r 
A i 
V ain 
Elk BUNNY. 
DIAMONDS.—No. 1.— D 
pian 
P l1Ant 
D AMON DBD 
te@mgtis 
gNu 
D LALLA, FLORA. 
No. 2.— R 
Pp En 
.. oo 8 
REVIVER 
bevel 
nEw 
R LALLA, BUNNY. 
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MR. HEPWORTH AT THE CONGREGA- 
TIONAL CONFERENCE. 


E give, under “The Church,” a report of the 

Congregational Conference at Plymouth Church, 
January 18, and we here give the substance of Mr. 
Beecher’s and Mr. Hepworth’s addresses. Mr. Beecher 
spoke as follows: 

“ Wehave with us this evening a friend and brother 
who has long been laboring in the cause of humanity 
and of religion, and who has now, under the Divine Prov- 
idence, been brought to take a step which has dissev- 
ered, painfully to him and to others, the bonds that con- 
nected him with their fellowship, and which has brought 
him into the more immediate sympathy and fellow- 
ship of that group of churches to which we belong. God 
forbid that we should rejoice as sectarians over this, or 
that as a band of Christian churches it should be 
thought as in any sense a triumph. This is not my 
feeling. Iam so utter a believer in the liberty that 
God gives to his people, and in that inward light and 
guidance which they receive that, even those going 
away from us toward any other denomination, provi- 
ded they feel they are going toward a larger liberty, 
that they are working then with a greater freedom, 
and with more secret springs of joy—I bid them God- 
speel: and if one comes toward us, feeling that he is 
stepping higher, I say to him, certainly, You are wel- 
come. Fellowship is not only a special pleasure but a 
duty that we owe to such,—to each one that comes 
to us with his face glowing with the new light which 
he has gained by that liberty and larger use of himself. 
If the gospel is shining clearer to him, and its promises 
are sweeter, if the bosom of God is nearer to him, if he 
comes with this joy, and it chance that he stops with 
us, I feel it in my heart to put my arms about him, and 
say, ‘My brother, you cannot go out from us; you have 
come to the right place. It is not because you have be- 
come one of us, but because we love the Lord Jesus 
Christ better than any body else in this world, and 
coming or going we give you the right hand of fellow- 
ship.’ 

‘‘Brethren, it is but a little while that we are here. 
When I think how near we are to the throne of the 
Eternal, the squabbles of religious sectaries seem so 
mean, I cannot but think that those things will never 
be known in heaven, except to be ashamed of. When 
I think of the eternal verities, the life of God in the 
soul, the peace that passeth all understanding, the 
communion of the Holy Ghost and the fellowship of 
God’s people of every name upon earth, and the work 
of the Lord Jesus Christ in awakening men from their 
sins, Iam near to heaven. It is not a small thing to 
me to hear any man that loves Christ saying, ‘I have 
found a new love for him, a nobler conception, one 
that has added ardor and power tomy life.’ I there- 
fore take pleasure, Mr. Chairman and Brethren, in 
presenting to you here to-night, our beloved neighbor, 
friend and brother, Rev. Geo. Hepworth (applause), 
who has come among us only to ask that he may have 
our support and sympathy while'he endeavors to do 
the work of the Master better than he knew how todo 
it before.” 


MR. HEPWORTH’S RESPONSE. 


‘*J cannot tell you, dear friends, how glad I am to find 
myself in so welcome a presence. Of course, I stand 
here in the midst of very great embarrassment, and 
yet there is a great joy and gladness in my heart. Only 
a little while ago I opened the door of my own house, 
and said to my friends, ‘I must go out now; I think 
God's hand is leading me; at any rate I must follow the 
bidding of my conscience.’ I went, and the door was 
slammed pretty heavily when I went into the dark- 
ness. But I had not got very far when I saw standing 
in the doorway of another house my brother, my 
father, my bishop, Mr. Beecher. He asked me if I 
would come in? I wentin, and saw there the genial 
and holy face of my dear father Budington,*and I felt 
the warm hand-grasp of Dr. Storrs. I said to them 
plainly, ‘Brethren, I am following God’s lead now; I 
don’t think Ican stay here with you; I don’t quite 
know where I am going.’ And then they all said 
what I was surprised to hear, for I did not know that 
Calvinism said such things before, it certainly seems to 
have changed; they said to me, ‘No matter, our dear 
brother, where you are going; sit down by the fire and 
tell us all about it; let us hear the whole story out, 
and we give you our hands, and we give you our prayers, 
and we say God-speed to you.’ Was notthata warm 
welcome? Did not my heart get out to these brothers? 
Did I not feel that God’s hand had, indeed, led]me? 
Well, I sat down and told them the whole story, 
which was simply this: ThatI have lived on the edge 
of achasm for five or six years; that I somehow felt 
all the while that I belonged on the other side, but I 
did not, with one leap, bound from edge to edge. No, 
I crept down the hither side, thinking my way out 
pretty confidently; I crept‘along through rivers and 
over the rocks at the bottom; then I crept up painfully 
and toilfully the thither side, and now, thank God, I 


stand on the top on the thither side of the chasm; and- 


I think I can say ‘“‘Our Father who art in Heaven” 
with a little more zeal anda great deal mere gratitude 
than I could before. 

“This is my feeling. Now, if you ask, my dear friends, 
(and this you have a right to know) by what process 
the change was produced in me, my answer is very 
simple. I take it that I represent the average man. 
Iam no better than others, and I don’t believe I am 
much worse. What is good for me is good for every one, 





I have been sorely tempted and sorely tried many 
times in my life. I have had a great many hard bur- 
dens to bear and I sat down a long time ago and said 
to myself, ‘Now then, you had better settle this mat- 
ter, once for all, and it is a pretty serious matter too; 
where in all this earth is the help to come from that is 
to save you from troubie,‘and when these days close 
upon you what hand then is to lift you up out of the 
shadow into the brightness of the perfect day? That 
was my question, and when by introspection I looked 
into my own heart, and through memory back into my 
own life, and then through hope looked forward iato 
the future, it seemed to me there was only one thing 
in the horizon that I could catch hold of with certainty, 
and that was the historic Christ. But I said to my- 
self, ‘A man cannot save me, I don’t care how big he 
is. I cannot be saved by a Hebrew philosopher. He 
must be more than that.’ Then I read the book all 
over again, and the book seemed to say to me, ‘He 
was more than man.’’ I seemed to discover traces of 
his pre-existence, and then came some of those grand, 
magnificent passages in which Christ seems to sit on 
the throne and speak with the scepter in his hand, as 
where he says with his royal lips ‘‘ Come unto me all ye 
that labor.’ Come unto me, ah, yes! the door is be- 
ginning to open. Come unto me,—and then I said, 
‘But if I go it must be to a Christ who is God; whom 
I must pray to, and lean upon and to whom I must 
give everything I have. It must not be done in part, 
it must be done in the whole.’ So the feeling kept 
stealing over me, and the question arose, ‘ Why not?’ 
All at once I said, ‘O Christ; now the door is wide 
open; I think I see it all; I will pray to thee; I will 
try to be thine own; I will consecrate myself to thee.’ 
Then, as unto Jesus, even so angels came and minis- 
tered unto poor me. There seemed to bea break in the 
cloud of my life, and I heard a sweet voice say, ‘It is 
all right now,’ and I felt right. And now all I can 
say to you is that I stand with you upon ‘the Burial 
Hill Confession.’ 

“This world seems to me to need the holy influence of 
God’s spirit, more than anything else. He who loves 
Christ with his whole heart, becomes so very tender 
toward the world that his words must be warm and 
baptismal. Now, I feel as if a new light had stolen 
intome. I feel I have a greater heart-work to do than 
I ever had before, and that I must work more lovingly, 
more patiently, and more energetically,Zthat I may 
reach out my hands toward some poor sinner; and, 
with God’s help, I will doit. I hope Iam dedicated to 
the Christian ministry, and I only pray God that his 
Christ may dwell in my heart, satisfying me more and 
more, and I ask you that your prayers be with me in 
the same direction.”’ 





THE ARTS. 


N the 17th instant a bronze statue of Benjamin 
Franklin was erected in Printing-House Squarein 
this city. The statue is presented to the editors and 
printers of New York by Captain Albert De Groot, a re- 
tired steamboat-man and merchant of this city. The 
venerable Professor S. F. B. Morse was most appropri- 
ately selected to unveil the statue, and although the day 
was bitterly cold a large crowd assembled to witness 
the ceremonies, which were, of course, somewhat brief. 
The story of the statue, as told by Captain DeGroot at 
the banquet in the evening, was as follows:—‘* Some 
two years ago, Mr. Baker, @ citizen of New York, 
pointing to the site of the statue, expressed a wish to 
see a statue of Franklin there. The suggestion met 
Captain De Groot’s wishes; and it flashed on his mind 
that he could pay a debt of gratitude to the press, whose 
members had always been kind and indulgent to him in 
his public life. He consulted several members of the 
press, whe warmly approved of it; secured the services 
of the artist, Mr. Plassman, and thestatue is now in its 
place.”” Every one, save the few who had seen it, 
looked forward with some anxiety to the unveiling of 
this bronze, remembering the Vanderbilt bronze with 
no lively feelings of admiration. The resultis, however, 
very satisfactory. The Franklin who stands on the 
handsome granite pedestal facing the City Hall, is the 
traditional Franklin whose stanch republicanism and 
sterling worth made him such a favorite at the gay 
Court of Louis XVI., as well as with the whole French 
nation. He is clad in court costume, and as the writer 
hereof passed him this morning, his flowing hair was ap- 
priately powdered with snow. Captain De Groot has set 
a most praiseworthy example in presenting this statue. 
That others of our wealthy citizens may be moved to 
like acts iseminently desirable as our city emerges 
from itssomewhat chaotic condition as regards the arts 


—Eighty-six valuable water-color drawings have 
been presented by Mr. William Smith, of England, 
to the South Kensington Museum. They were all 
painted prior to 1805, and represent the work of 
Turner and nearly all the leading artists that were 
alive at that time. It is understood that when 
more space is provided in the Museum, Mr. Smith will 
make an additional gift from his collection to illustrate 
another period of English art. 

—Paris is not disposed to yield her pre-eminence 
asa patron of the decorative arts. At a recent sale 
two bronze chimney sconces, of the period of Louis 
XVL., sold for 19,000 francs; a clock, same period, for 
9,100 francs; two cassoletes (perfume-boxes) for 14,000 
francs. At the same sale a picture by Troyon 
brought 10,200 francs, showing that the “ fine”’ arts are 
by no means forgotten. 


—Snedecer has a large selection of foreign water- 
colors, among which we notice a particularly good one 
by H. Warren, President of the English Society of 
Water-color Painters. At the same gallery, or rather 
in the show-window, isa particularly good painting by 
G. Trumbull, of Hartford, of a trout taking his down- 
ward plunge after feeling the prick of the hook. The 
whole dark back-ground is sub-aqueous, greenish in 
color, and only relieved by the brilliant hues of the 
trout and by the white air-bubbles which stream off 
from his fins and tail. The action of the fish is very 
life-like, and the painting is conscientiously realistic 
in its delicacy of execution. Mr. Trumbull painted 
a similar picture last year, but this is different enough 
to exempt him from the charge of repetition, and seems 
to us an improvement in all respects. 


—An ancient crypt was discovered near the close 
of the year 1871 during the process of repairing an 
old church at Bruten, near Bath, England. It was 
once the family vault of the Lords Berkley, and is 
of great interest to antiquarians. It is at present in 
danger of demolition through the indifference of a 
“restoration committee’ which has charge of repair- 
ing the church, notwithstanding the estimate of the 
architects who have shown how it may be preserved 
without injury to the main building. 


—Gustave Doré has undertaken a series of sketches 
illustrating London street-life, and his drawings are 
reproduced and published by Grant and Co., of that 
city. From the description given in the English papers, 
we judge that while the sketches are published in the 
best style of printing and binding, they range in artis- 
tic merit from superlatively good to positively bad. 
As, however, this is the case with most collections of 
Doré’s pictures, it is not to be wondered at. 


—We notice in the window of Messrs. Ball and 
Black a capital genre painting by A. Kindler, of Diissel- 
dorf. It represents a party of tourists consulting a 
T'yrolese guide in the sitting-room of some mountain 
hostelry. 





Financial. 


THE SUPREME COURT has reversed its decision of a year ago 
declaring that the law of Februtry, 1862, was ‘not constitutional so 
far as to make greenbacks legal tender for debts incurred prior to its 
passage. Wall st. has dubbed this reversal “‘ atmeasure forthe indef- 
inite postponement of specie payments.”’ It is feared that the result 
of this action will be to favor expansion and the further inflation of 
prices, notwithstanding the warning which the public received at 
the time of the Chicago fire and its attendant disasters. The intro- 
duction of a bill in Congress authorizing the President to order the 
resumption of specie payments some time within the year, is re- 
gaided with interest, {but without much confidence, either in cits 
practicability or in its passage by Congress. 

GOVERNMENT BONDS have been firm throughout the week, and 
have partly recovered from the decline which took place upon the 
announncement of the possible placing of the new loan. Acardfrom 
Mr. Jay Cooke, giving the actual terms of this loan says that 
‘*about the 22d of December, J. Cooke, McCulloch & Co., of London, 
after a conference with the Messrs Rothschilds, agreed upon a joint 
proposition as follows: To take $50,000,000 of the new 5 per cent. loan 
on or before the first of February next, with the option of $50,000,000 
more during this year; and should Congress accede to the Secre- 
tary’s recommendation and make the interest payable in London: 
then to take an additional $200,000,000 of the fives and $300,000,000 of 
the four-and-a-halfs, on or before the olose of 1872.” So far as the 
conclusion of the bargain on the part of the U.S. Treasury is con- 
cerned, the affair is still in abeyance. 

THE MARKET SAVINGS BANK of this city has suspended in con- 
sequence, as it is alleged, of defalcations on the part of a bank 
officer. 

MONEY continues easy at 5 to7 per cent. 

FOREIGN EXCHANGE is dull and firm at 10944@109\ for 60 days, and 
109% @110 for short sight. 

The following table shows the highest New York quotations since — 
Friday, Jan. 19: 
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Wholesale Prices Current for the week ending Saturday, Jan. 20th, 
were as follows: 











Flour and Meal. 
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Jan. 24, 1872. 














THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 








Ge THE SIX PER CENT BONDS OF THE 
CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILROAD 
COMPANY having still twenty-eight years to 
run, with interest payable May 1 and Nov. 1, 
both principal and interest payable in gold 
coin in the City of New York, are recommend~ 
ed by us for safe and permanent investment 
for the follewing reasons, viz. : 

1. They are thoroughly secured. 

2. Like the Central Pacifics they will be widely 
known, very popular and always market- 
able. 

3. They will be dealt in at all the prominent 
Stock Exchanges in this country and Europe, 
and have the advantage of botha home and 

European market. 

4. They should largely advance from the present 
price of 94 and accrued interest, when all sola 
by the Company, as Central Pacifics have 
done, 


The total issue is $15,000,000, OF WHICH LESS 
THAN $2,000,000 NOW REMAIN UNSOLD. 

They are in denominations of $100, $500, and 
$#1,C00, Coupon or Registersd. 

The CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO being under able 
and honorable management, partly identica 
with that of the CENTRAL PACIFIC, their se 
curities should take equal rank in popularity 
and market value, 

For exchange of Five-Twenties or for new 
investments, we cordially recommend either 
the Central Pacific, Chesapeake or Ohio Six 
Per Cent Gold Bonds. 





We continue to dealin Government Securi 
ties, buy and sell Investment Stocksand Bonds 
at the Stock Exchange: open accounts with de_ 
positors, upon which we allow interest at the 
rate of four per cent., make collections in all 
part of the country, and transact a general 
Banking business. 


FISK & HATCH. 
HARVEY Fisk. 


A. 8. HATCH. 





Boynton’s LIGHTNING SAw.—Mr. Boyn- 
ton, the proprietor of the ** Lightning Cross- 
cut Saw,” gave an exhibition of the capability 
of his saw at his store, No. 80 Beekman St., a 
few evenings since. There were present a 
number of gentlemen interested in such im- 
provements, among them Horace Greeley, 
Prof. Whipple and others. This saw is made 
£0 that as it passes to and fro through the log 
it cuts both ways by direct action, or rather it 
plows its way through, for the teeth of the 
saw are like plowshares, pointing front and 
rear. 
twice as rapidly as the old style of saw, and 
that it runs so easily that boys can work it. 
Two men with this saw cut off an 8x9 inch 
green chestnut log in 3% seconds repeatedly 
(at the American Institute Fair recently.) 
Working without handles, two men sawed a 
9 inch green chestnut log in 13 seconds, show- 
ing the ease with which it can be worked. The 
tests made Wednesday evening convinced all 
present that the “ Lightning Saw”’ is worthy 


worked saw made. Boynton has applied the 


same blade to the ordinary “ buck” saw, and | 


now offers the “ Lightning ’’ saw in blades from 
30 inches in length to 10 feet. 


(From the New York Tribune, July 3, 1871.] 
THE COMPLETION OF THE East RIVER 
BripGE!—The work upon this Bridge is pro- 


ceeding rapidly, and when finished, few per- | 


sons can estimate the effects upon our neigh- 
boring city. Brooklyn’s material progress has 
been the marvel of statisticians ; every decade 
it has almost doubled its population, and has | 


n for years the favorite residence of large | 
bes y sad ' the MUTUAL BENEFIT SAVINGS BANK. The 


| convenience and advantages of this Bank bring a 


numbers of our bankers and wholesale mer- 
chants. A first-class retail business has thus 
been fostered there, and, in especial, the 
manufacture of fine Furniture. Brooklyn 
can boast of many fine furniture establish- 
ments, which employs artists who design the 
“most elaborate patterns, and workmen who 
“execute the choicest work. Prominént among 
these is the house of Messrs. Lang & Nau, Nos, 
292 and 294 Fulton St. Their establishment is 
located about the proposed terminus of the 


New Bridge. These gentlemen have added | 
new warerooms, and are prepared to fill any | _ 
We call the attention of 


orders in their line. 
our New York readers to the establishment of 
Messrs. Lang & Nau. It can be reached now 
by any of the cars leaving the foot of Fulton 
Street, in from five to eight minutes, and a 
visit of those intending to refurnish their 
houses will repay them well. 


GREGORY’s SEED CATALOGUE.—The 
Annual Illustrated Seed Catalogue from that 
reliable Seed grower, J.J. H. Gregory, Marble- 
head, Mass., is advertised in our columns. 
Those in want of choice Vegetable and Flower 
Seeds should send for a copy. 

Sent free to all. 


EXAMPLE FOR THE LADIES.—Mnrs. D. G. 
EAGERTON, Madison, Ohio, has used her 
Wheeler & Wilson Machine 5 years; sometimes 
in competition with all kinds of “‘ woman- 
ning” meee would not look at $5,000 for 

’ i not another like it. 


| southwesterly from 


First-class Railroad Bonds are the best 
for investments. Write to CHARLES W. 
HASLER, No. 7 Wall Street, New York. 


The N. Y. Manufacturing Co.,21 Cort- 
land Street, N. Y., manufacturea large variety 
of the newest and most useful articles fot 
domestic utility, necessities in every house- 
hold. New Llustrated Catalogue Free. House 
furnishing Dealerssupplied. Local and Travel- 
ing Agents wanted. 


Use Enoch Morgan’s Sons’ SAPouio to 
clean paint and windows, Polish knives and 
Tinware, and Remove Stains from Marble, 
Porcelain, ete. 





8 Per Cent. Cold. 
Interest Payable Quarterly, 
FREE OF GOVERNMENT TAX. 


First Mortgage Sinking Fund Bonds. 
(COUPON AND REGISTERED.) 
ISSUE LIMITED TO $16,300 PER MILE, 
OF THE 
Logansport, Crawfordsville, and 
Southwestern Railway 
of Indiana, 

Price 92-1-2 and Accrued Interest. 

This Road, 92 miles in length, 70 of 
which are in actual operation, runs 
Logansport to 
Rockville, passing centrally through 


| five of the wealthiest and most produc- 


| tive counties of Indiana, hitherto with- 
' out railway facilities, and penetrating 
| for Twelve Miles at its Southern ter- 
minus the celebrated Block Coal Fields 


| of Parke county, it affords the shortest 


It is claimed for this saw that it cuts | 


existing outlet to Chicago, Toledo, 


Detroit, Fort Wayne, Logansport, and | 


all other intermediate points for the 
Block Coal (now in such large demand), 
Lumber, Cattle, Grain, and other sur- 
plus products of this rich Agricultural 
and Mineral section of the State. 

For the present we offer a limited 
number of these First Mortgage Bonds 
| at 924 and accrued interest in currency, 
or will exchange them for U. S. Bonds 
or other marketable securities at the 


rates of the days 


, and 
, them to all classes of investors as offer- | 
| ing the most ample security and liberal 


its name, and is the fastest cutting and easiest | 
, terms. 


At the above price these Bonds yield 
to the investor 60 per cent. more income 
than the Bonds of the United States, 
we unhesitatingly recommend 


Further and full particulars, with 


'pamphlets and Maps, furnished by us 
| on application. 


JONES & SCHUYLER, 
No. 12 PINE STREET, NEW YORK, 


| FINANCIAL AGENTS OF THE COMPANY. 


EAR THE FRANKLIN STATUE, } No. 
163 Nassau street, opposite City Hall, is located 


large and increasing business from among the work- 


| ing people of New York and adjoining cities. Every 


; accommodation is afforded to depositors consistent 
with sound principles. Interest commences on the 
first of every month instead of the old quarterly 

| plan, where there is often great loss of interest to 

| depositors. One dollar will commence an account. 

Books in German, French and English. Open daily 

from 10 to 3; also, Monday and Saturday evenings 

from 4 to 6% o'clock. 
CHARLES K. GRAHAM, rresident. 
G. H. BENEDICT, ee 


-FORTY-SECOND DIVIDEND. 
Manhattan Savings Institution, 
G44 & 46 BROADWAY, cor. BLEECKER ST., 


December 19, 1871. 
Pig Trustees of thie Tnatitation have declared 
e 42d SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND on all 
deposits te (oy tne the rales entitled o thereto) at the rate 
of § CENT. NNUM, on all 
sums ‘fom tin oat = on and after th 
nday in 43. 


The Dividend will be be credited under date of Jan- 
uary Ist, and if not —_— will receive Interest 
pos: 


the same asa 
E. J. BROWN, President. 
EDWARD SCHELL, Treas. 
Cc. F. ALVORD. Sec. 


| 





National Savings Bank. 
The Weccdmagls Savings and Trust 
ompany. 

Chartered by the Government of the United Siates. 
185 Bleecker one, get Yerk. 






HIN J. 











A REAL ESTATE MORT- 
CACE and R. R. BOND 
COMBINED. 


The Congressional Land Grant to 
the NORTHERN PACIFIC RAIL- | 
ROAD is larger in extent than the 
COMBINED STATES of MAINE, 


RHODE ISLAND, VERMONT, NEW | 


HAMPSHIRE, CONNECTICUT, MAS- 








' 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


SACHUSETTS, and MARYLAND, and | 


on this enormous grant of splendid 
Timberand Agricultural Lands, as well 
as the RAILROAD and 


EARNINGS, are the First Mortgage | 
Bonds of the NORTHERN PACIFIC | 


RATLROAD secured. 

The Bonds are thus a Real Estate 
Mortgage and Railroad Bond COM- 
BINED, upon property worth TREBLE 
THE ISSUE OF THE BONDS, a fact 


| Investors are not slow to notice, and 
hence the popularity of the Bonds and | 


| large sales. 


They are offered at rng r Curveney — 
EXEMPT FROM U. 
years to run, and are payable, PRIN- 


| CIPAL AND INTEREST, IN GOLD. 











(From the Independent.) 


“As an investment security we know of none 
equal to the above, of whatever character. They 
combine the two’ great requisites—safety and 

rofit. The favorin which these bonds are held by 

nvestors is indicated by the the large sales, whic’ 
during the present month have been at the rate of 
two millions per month, or one hundred thousand 
dollars per day. 

“The inquiry for bonds by those who intend pur- 
chasing lands gives assurance of large scgnoues its 
upon. the lands during next season. e com- 
pany’s lands in Minnesota will soon be ready for 
sale, and also on the western terminus. The com- 

are prepared to permit parties to take up 
oe sat any point along the line of the road, t2 be 
subse quently appraised and paid for. The factis 
co —— that the sales of the land will build the 
rm 

“ The future importance of this great enterprise 
is glorious in the extreme, and the bonds of the 
company are as sure as the obligations of the best 
government on earth. 

We heartily commend them to all having in- 

vestments to make as eminently safe and de- 
sirable.’ 


All marketable Stocks and Bonds re- 
ceived in exchange, without expense to 
the investor, at their highest current 
prices. 


JAY COOKE & CO. 


FOR SALE BY BANKS AND BANKERS GEN- 
ERALLY THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES 
AND CANADA. 


ALL TAXES PAID. 
The Connecticut Valley Railroad First 
Mortgage Bonds, 


FREE OF ALL TAXES in Connecticut; free 
of income tax everywhere. Interest payable Jan- 
uary and July in New York. Road running; stock 
paid up larger than mortgage; road already em- 
ployed to its utmost capacity. 


We think very highly of these Bonds, and recom- 
mend them to all classes of investors. 


For sale, at a moderate discount, by 
ALLEN, STEPHENS & Co., 
Bankers, No. 12 Pine St., N. ¥. 
Send all letters to Post-office Box No. 3,087. 














' 


. TAX—have 30 | 


Eight Per Cent. Bonds: 


Of GREENE COUNTY, 


State of Missouri, 





The attention of investors is called to the above 
Bonds, which are issued to the Kansas City and 
Memphis branch of the Hannibal and St. Joseph 
Railroad Company. The Total debt of Greene 
County, prior to the issue of these bonds, was 
about $15,000. The assessed valuation of taxable 
property—which is estimated at half its actual 
value—is $6,713,078, in addition to which some #2,0X- 
000 of railroad property will become taxable for the 
first time during the present year. 

The entire issue of these bonds is $400,0), in 
coupon bonds of $1,000 each, bearing date Aug. 1, 
1871, and maturing in twenty years. Interest at the 
rate of eight per cent. per annum, is payable in 
New York on the first days of February and August 
in each year. Weare authorized to offer this loan 


| mor, &c., 


to the public at eighty and accrued interest, with | 


the reserved right to advance the price at any 
time. At this price they pay OVER ELEVEN 
PER CENT. on the investment. 

Government and other marketable securities re- 
ceived in exchange at current rates, we paying ex- 
press charges both ways. 


Pamphlets, &c., with full particulars, or any fur- | 
ther information will be furnished upon applica- | 


tion, either personally or by letter. 
GWYNNE, JOHNSON & DAY, 
BANKERS, 
Ne. 16 Wall been New York. 


[ween you wi bey AY Buy or Sell, 
Road (Charies Ww. “Hassler, 
* | Bonds. | He. 9 Weg Tok. 


ee 113 
ee A cations for Adwerttsing in 

A ristian Unien” should be ad- 

dressed to Mr. HENRY BARTLETT, aé 


J. B. Ford & Co.'s, 27 Park Place. 
Advertisements must be handed in three 


, days before issue. 





Jay Cooke, McCulloch & Co. 
Ne. 41 Lombard St., London. 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE 
ON ENGLAND, SCOTT AED. IRELAND, AND 


COMMERCIAL LETTERS, CABLE TRANSFERS; 
Our 
Circular Letter for Travelers, 


Available in all parts of the world, can be procured 
—< either of our Offices, or through’ our correspond- 
8. 


ALL ITS | #¢ 


At our LONDON BANKING mouss, arrangements 
have been made for the reception of ~ 


AMERICAN TOURISTS, 


with due attention to their cor 
latest advices from the United Benton eet me 


JAY COOKE & CO., 


NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, WASHINGTON. 


MUNICIPAL BONDS. 
10 to 12 Per Cent. Interest, 


We offer for sale the bonds of COUNTIES, 
T€ WNSHIPS, CITIES and SCHOOL DISTRICTS 
ct prices that will yield interest at the rate of 
twelve per cent. perannum. Send for a descriptive 
rrice list. 

Other securities taken in exchange at their high- 
est market values. Persons having Bonds for sale 
cre requested to communicate with us. 


W.N. COLER & CO., 
Dealers and Brokers im Municipal Bonds, 
No. 11 Wali St., New York. 











OR LIVERPOOL, 
(Via Queenstown), 


CARRYING THE U. 8. MAILS. 
THE Laven AED aaa AY WESTERN 


4 


Will dispatch one a a first-class, full power, 
iron screw steamships 
FROM PIER NO. 46, NORTH RIVER, 
WEDNESDAYS: 
WISCONSIN, Capt. T. W. FREEMAN, 


Jan. zt. at 24 P.M. 
NEVADA, Capt. FORSYTH...... 10%P.M. 
WYOMING, Capt. WHINERAY..Feb. 7, at 246 P.M. 
MINNESOTA, Capt. MORGAN. ‘Feb. Th at 10%A.M. 
IDAHO. Capt. JAS. :? IcE wee. 21, at 2% P.M. 
COLORADO, Capt. T. F. FREEMA 


Feb. "28, at 11345 A. M. 
Cabin passage, $80, gold. 
Steerage passage (Office No. 29 Broadway), $30 
currency. 
For freight or cabin passage, apply to 
WILLIAMS & GUION, No. & Wall St. 


PATENTS. 
AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN. 
MUNN & CO. 


Continue to give opinions in regard to the Novelty 
of inventions, Free of Charge, make Special Exam- 
inations at the Patent Office, prepare Specifications, 
Drawings, Caveats and Assignments, and prosecute 
applications for Letters Patent at Washington — 
in all ropean Countries. They give spec 
tention to the prosecution of Rejected Claims, i 
peals, Extensions and Interferences. 

t#- Pamphlet of the New Patent Law for 1878 
furnished tree. Bound copies Patent Law, includ- 
ing New Census, mailed on receipt of 25c. 





Address MUNN & CO., 
37 Park Row, New York. 
FROM FORCED SALES. 


Ladies’ Solid Gold Hunting Case Watches, full 
jeweiled, detached lever movements, $28 each 
usual price $45. Ladies’ Frosted Watches, Ladies’ 
Enamelled Watches, Ladies" Watches set with Di- 
amonds, Pendant and Key Winder. Ladies 
Watches, with Nickel Works and Ruby Jewels. yf 
large assortment from recent Forced Sales, at panic 
prices. Goods sent C. O. D., privilege to e e. 

F. J. NASH, 
72 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


“Worthy of the fullest confidence.’ ‘—Christian 
Adrocate, N. ¥Y. “Just what he represents them.” 
—Christian Union. “ All that Mr. Nash says may 
be welled upon. "—Christian at Work. 

HERE STI LL IS ROOM. **_Would you 

secure the ** Star Spangled Banner ” for 1872. 
Back numbers can still be supplied. THE CHEAP- 
EST AND BEST family paper Published, Ledger size, 
full of splendid —~ A stories, sketches, wit, hu- 
SOMETHING FOR EVERYBODY. 2,000 of 
the * Bouquet of Moss Roses,” 
L. Prang & Co, have slready been gi 
scribers. Chrome alone sells at?150. You can re- 
ceive the paper a whole year, and the Chromo on a 
roller and prepaid for ONLY 75 CENTS. SEND NoW 
AND SECURE ALL THE NUMBERS. Specimens six 
cents of newsmen, or memes by addressing Star- 
Spangled Banner, Hinsdale, N .& 





“ CHAMBERSBURG, January 18, 1871. 

“ The Florence Machine I purchased of the Howe 
Agent has given me complete satisfaction. The 
simplicity of its construction has exceeded my ex- 
pectations. It has never cost a cent for repairs, 
end ie now much better adapted to sewing than 
when I purchased it; and, unlike most machines, it 
improves by use. Would not part with it on any 
account. “ Yours respectfully, 

“—. K. CHAMBERS.” 
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THE PESTS OF ROSEBUSHES. 


HESE are abundant enough, as every one who 

has tried to cultivate reses knows, unless the ex- 
periment has-been made in some region exceptionally 
free from the ills to which these shrubs are heir. Bugs, 
and worms, and flies, too often cover the bushes, and 
it is impossible to give infallible directions for their ex- 
termination. One cultivator uses carbolic soap with 
success, while another does better with whale-oil soap, 
and still another accomplishes wonders with tobacco- 
smoke. All the dealers in seeds and horticultural sup- 
plies keep the soap and the oil on hand, and tobacco- 
smoke can be had in large quantities at a cheap rate. 
Perhaps as effectual a method as any, is found in the 
combinatien of tobacco-smoke with either of the other 
two agents, the washing being done either before or 
after the smoking. Now, the smoking, although it is 
very easy to talk about, has its drawbacks. If, how- 
ever, it must be done, it is well to do it effectually. 
We have seen a device which, so far as the production 
ef smoke goes, is very satisfactory. A common tin 
box, such as dry mustard is sold in, is taken to the tin- 
man, who cuts a hole about half an inch across in the 
bottom, and solders on a tapering tube something like 
the nozzle of an oil-can. In the cover of the box he 
cuts another hole, and solders on a tube flaring slight- 
ly outward, of a size to fit over the nozzle of a pair of 
bellows. The whole machine looks like one of the 
affairs which dealers in magic cockroach powders sell 
for the purpose of blowing the powder into cracks and 
erannies. The box is filled with tobacco, and a live 
coal inserted just under the cover. The tube is then 
placed on the bellows, and the latter put in operation. 
The result will be a smoke such as no respectable in- 
sect will endure for a moment. We are fervently 
thankful that this contrivance was unknown in our 
freshman days, when smoking-out in the good old 
style was the fashion. It is quite practicable to smoke 
plants, both indoors and out, by using a light frame 
covered with glazed cloth, or other reasonably smoke- 
proof material. This is made large enough to put bod- 
ily over the bush. The nozzle of the smoke-bellows 
may then be introduced through a suitable aperture, 
and in a few minutes, or seconds, the smoke inside will 
be almost thick enough to cut with a knife. In con- 
nection with this subject, we notice that a Floridian 
planter claims to have discovered that violent concus- 
sion caused by the explosion of gunpowder or other- 
wise, is a perfect annihilator of insect life—the smaller 
species at least—within a certain range, and that this 
agency can be so utilized as to completely rid our 
orchards of curculios and our fields and gardens of 
ether pests; and what is more wonderful still, that the 
same agency promotes vegetation to such an extent as 
to throw all other fertilizers into the shade. May we 
not, then, if this be true, expect to see the time when 
the farmer will, besides his portable steam-engine, 
keep a battery of light artillery which will serve at 
once to destroy and to create? It is at least satisfac- 
tory to reflect that when that time comes, cannon of 
all sorts will be cheap. 


PLANTING FOR POSTERITY. 
— time-honored distich, 
** He who plants pears 
Plants for his heirs,” 

is not accepted by modern pomologists as wholly true. 
There are a dozen kinds of pears that will bear good 
fruit the third or fourth season. Among them are the 
Bartlett, Summer Doyenne, Seckel, Howard, Gifford, 
and Julienne. A like selection of apples, early and 
late, may also be made. The small fruits, too, bear 
fruit sooner than they used under the old methods— 
strawberries, for instance, bearing full crops in one 
year, and blackberries and raspberries in three, or 
even in two, years. There is less talk now about the 
folly of planting when one is morally certain to die be- 
fore the trees come to perfection. Selfish talk it was, 
at best, and the less we have of it the better. We find 
in the Ceuntry Gentleman this story of the late David 
Thomas, the pioneer cultivator of fine fruit in Western 
New York: ‘“‘ After he had long passed a half century 
of years, and-his head was whitened by age, he com- 
menced planting a large fruit-garden, which wasafter- 
ward widely known to pomologists. Some of his ac- 
quaintances who knew but little of improved tre2- 
culture at that early day, wondered what he was set- 
ting out those trees for—he could never expect to live 
long enough to get any fruit from them. But the trees 
did bear in time for him to eat of the fruit. for they 
were set out and managed in the best manner; and 
for more than twenty years from the time they be- 
gan to bear, he enjoyed from them an abundance 
of delicious peaches, apricots, plums, pears, and 
cherries.”” Assuming that the class of persons who 
will not plant for posterity to enjoy the fruit is nearly 
extinct, we may now go to work to persuade the pres- 
ent generation to plant forest-trees, the shade of 
which will perhaps be used by the coming man and 
his descendants. 


GRAFTING RosEs.—A very convenient method of 
propagating moss and other roses which do not grow 
readily from cuttings, is by grafting upon pieces of 
roots. The Manetta, or even some of the free-growing 
China or Prairie roses, will answer for stocks, always 
selecting thrifty roots of a size that will correspond 
with the cions to be used. The roots need not be more 





than two or three inches long, or about the same 
length as the cions. Splice or whip-graft them, and 
then place thickly together in the propagating boxes, 
and submit to gentle heat until a union takes place. 
This mode of propagation is' a very simple one, and 
should be more generally practiced, than, I fear, it is, 
judging from the scarcity of moss roses in the market. 
The grafting should be done as early in the winter as 
convenient, in order to allow of some young growth 
before the time arrives for planting out in the spring. 
Roses propagated in this manner are superior to the 
ordinary budded roses, inasmuch as they eventually 
become established upon roots of theirown. The small 


piece of root added at the time of placing the cion in | 


the propagating bed, usually dies or is overgrown by 
those emitted from above the junction.—Rural New- 
Yorker. 
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MORE CHROMOS ARRIVED! 


URING the past week we have received another 
shipment of chromos from Paris—the lot that 
was telegraphed as on the way a short time since. As 
every body knows, who reads the papers, there has 
been tremendous weather on the Atlantic for four 
weeks past; vessels, usually averaging nine and a half 
days, being from seventeen to twenty-one days in their 
westward passages. 

Of course we felt no little anxiety, but ‘‘our ship has 
come in,” and now thousands more of our subscribers 
will be delighted with the bright faces of our little 
‘““Wide Awake” and “Fast Asleep.’’ A cable telegram 
received last Thursday in answer to a query as to the 
next [shipping-day, says ‘‘ Next Tuesday,” so that a 
few weeks more will give us another start; due allow- 
ance, however, being made for time to mount the most 
of the chromos. 

The accident which occurred in our Paris printing- 
house was the breaking of a press, causing vexatious 
delay, and the spoiling of a large number of almost 
finished pictures by an attempt to hasten their com- 
pletion. Haste does ‘‘make waste,’’ and there is noth- 
ing for it but manly and womanly patience. 

Our chromos are being printed in one of the largest 
and completest establishments in Paris. They will be 
well done, and they will be surcly done; and every 
subscriber and every agent may rest assured that al- 
though this chromo undertaking is a large one, and on 
a scale never before attempted in America or Europe, 
it issucceeding, and it will succeed. For ourselves, we 
have a greater and cheerier faith in it than ever be- 
fore. Fairly astonished at the results of the chromos 
asa premium, we are gratified and sustained in the 
knowledge that we shall be able fully to keep all these 
promises, which are being accepted by scores of thous- 
ands of subscribers. The arrangements for the chromo- 
printing are extensive and well-considered. They have 
lately been augmented by the addition of a new and 
very perfect press (there are three presses running con- 
stantly on these pictures,) and every care and device 
possible to ingenuity isin active operation for the turn- 
ing out of well-finished work in very large quantities. 





ONE OR TWO IDEAS. 


UCH radical experiments have been ventured on 

in the Christian Union, as to size, form, premi- 

um, ete., and the paper has gone into so many fresh 

families and to so many new readers within the past 

few months, that it is a pleasure to receive the kind of 

letters which are coming plentifully to the office, and 
of which one or two specimens are given below. 

We have also received some complaints of delay in 
the first and second week of the new year’s paper. 
This delay has been accounted for on our editorial 
page; it was occasioned by the mechanical difficulties 
incident to the first-running of a great press, and two 
complicated folding machines. All of these are now 
running smoothly, and, as the reader may see, turning 
out handsome work. 

The letters above alluded to are these: 

GENEVA, N. Y., Dec. 30, 1871. 

DEAR CHRISTIAN UNION: I finished reading your issue for 
December 20 with the feeling that Ihad read more than my 
money’s worth. Especially wasI pleased with the article on 
the “‘ Russian Mir,” which taught me something new; the edi- 
torial on “ Spiritual Warmth,”’ which struck out in sharp out- 
line a truth which I have long felt, though scarcely under- 
stood; and the story, ‘* Who Begun It ?” which tickled both 
myeelf and my little boy. 

‘And tc-day comes the first issue of the new form—a com: 
plete success. I believe you have realized the ideal form of a 
weckly newspaper. Add to form, the clear type, the beautiful 
heading—mirror-like in its shading, the fine paper, and we 
have a journal as typographically perfect as it has hitherto 
been unexceled in its subject matter. 

The illustrations in the present number are worthy of high 
praise. I had feared failure, judging from other attempts at 
pictures in non-illustrated papers; but your first-page engra- 
ving is worth all the botch-blocks ever published. 

I have written the above because I must. Where cditorsand 
publishers do their best, they ought to be praised. 

Admiringly, yours, W. H.C. 


And here a word about the chromos from Her Maje3- 
ty’s Dominicns: 
Sr. JOHN, N. B., Dec. 18, 1871. 
Merers. J. B. Forp & Co., New YorxK: 
GENTLEMEN: I received my premium chromos a short time 
since, all right, and I must say that they are splendid, and mucb 
exceeded my expectations. 











Von. V., No. 5. 


My wife says that your paper can’t be beat, and although 
you said the pictures were very choice, she was not pees 





to find them such perfect gems. 
Hoping that you will meet with the success that your paper 
deserves. I remain, yours most truly, H. J. OLIVE. » 


. CurcnoavE, L. IL., Jan. 18th, 1872. ° 

‘And now a.line or so of general commendation : © 
Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co.— 

GENTLEMEN: I beg to congratulate you upon the improved 
appearance of the Christian Union. 

The size of its pages are the handiest, both for reading and 
preserving in volumes, of any paper that I see. The type is 
beautifully clear, while its matter, both for old and young, is 
unsurpassed by any religious weekly in the United States ; and 
the person or family who does not possess it, if able to do so, 
deprives itself of a benefit worth ten timesits cost. What sur- 
prises me is, that you can supply fifty-two copies of sucha 
paper, with two beautiful chromo pictures, such as you have 
cent to me, for the paltry sum of three dollars. In England a 
similar paper costs about five dollars per annum without any 
presentation pictures, and there wages are lower than here, and 
paper cheaper. 

There is a mystery about this matter to me, and I can’t help 
thinking that the age of miracles has not quite passed ; for if 
amiracle is something out of the ordinary course of things 
this combination of a noble paper, with two beautiful pictures 
for three dollars, must be reckoned in that category. 

May your new press more than answer your expectations, 
and may you very seon require three or four more to execute 
your increased business. 

I remain, gentlemen, yours most truly, 
J. BEERS. 

And, finally, the best kind of a practical remark: 

POMFRET, CONN., Jan. 16, 1872. 

Messrs. ForD & Co.: Would you send me Beecher’s Life of 
Christ and Mrs. Stowe’s My Wife and I for review in the Wind- 
ham County Transcript? * * * Iam heartily glad of thesuec- 
cess of the Christian Union, for it getsa religious paper into 
many families where none ever went before. In my own parish, 
Thad done as thorough work as I could to get religious periodi- 
cals into all my families, and thoughtI had succeeded quite 
well ; yet, my brother (whois having eminent success in getting 
subscribers for the Christian Union, taking over forty last 
week, and ninetyfaltogether), added nearly twenty more among 
my people. Those pictures are a great stroke, and indirectly, 
if not directly, will do great good, as your religious paper 
must. Success to you in greater degree than ever. 

Yours truly, 
(Rev.) H. F. Hype, 





TO o UR AGE NTS. 


E still send the Illustrated Holiday Number 
FREE to all new subscribers to THE CHRISTIAN 
UnIon, and send also the back numbers from the Ist 
of January (dating the subscription from that time), 
so that subscribers may begin with the new volume. 
In sending lists and names of subscribers, Agents 
will serve the convenience of clerks and printers, and 
se hasten their own returns, by always keeping the 
list of names on separate sheets from letters treating of 
other business matters. Write the letter; enclose the 
list, With yourown name and addressas Agent and 
the date of sending plainly written at the head. 





PLYMOUTH PULPIT. 

S a weekly pamphlet, varying from 16 to24 pa- 
ges, containing in clear type, on fine paper, Mr. T. 
J ELLINwoop’s verbatim phonographic reports of the 
Rev. HENRY WARD BEECHER’S Sermons. Each pam- 
phlet contains one sermon of the week previous, to- 
gether with the Prayers before and after the sermon 
(which were added at the earnest request of many), 
and indication of the Scriptural Lesson read, and the 

hymns sung (‘‘ Plymouth Collection’’). 

The CHRISTIAN UNION, with the Oil Chromos “ Wide 
Awake” and “Fast Asleep,’’ ($3.00), and Plymouth 
Pulpit, with a portrait of Beecher—suitable for 
framing,—to those who ask Fa it, ($3.00) for one year 
for Five Dollars; or Plymouth Pulpit for one year Free 
10 any one who will send us two new subscript ions with 


$6.00 for the CHRISTIAN UNION (with the pair of Or 
CHROMOS.) 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


L an eight-page weekly paper for young people 

and the family, handsomely illustrated, carefully 
edited, bright and attractive in its matter, which is 
furnished by writers knawn throughout the whole 
country, and embrating topics of real interest to the 
mature as well as to the youthful mind: An admira- 
ble publication, probably the most popular and inter- 
esting weekly journal for the young folks, issued in 
this country. 

The CHRISTIAN UNION with Chromos ‘‘ Wide Awake 
and Fast Asleep,”’ ($3.00), and the Youth’s Companion 
= 50) for one year (together $4.50) for Three Dollars and 

ighty Cents, or, the Youth’s Companion, free for one 
year, to any one who will send us a new subscription, 
with his own, (together with %6.00) to the CHRISTIAN 
Union and Chromos “* Wide Awake and Fast Asleep. 
Both offers to those not now subscribers tothe You 
Companion. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
TERMS FOR 1872. 
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